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Democracy  and  Education. 

The  Rights  of  Children:  We  hear  much  in  these  later  days 
about  the  rights  of  men — and  of  women — and  all  ttiis  is  hopeful 
and  commendable.  But  there  are  still  too  few  to  proclaim  the 
rights  of  children.  And  yet,  children  as  well  as  adults  possess 
rights,  inalienable  and  irrevocable. 

It  is  the  right  of  children  and  youth  to  grow  and  develop; 
to  acquire  correct  habits,  physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual; 
and  under  the  most  competent  guidance  to  be  educated  to 
the  highest  possible  extent  compatible  with  their  capacities  and 
endowments;  to  the  end  that  as  individuals  and  as  members  of 
society  they  may  occupy  those  stations  in  life  for  which  they 
are  best  quahfied  by  nature  and  by  training,  and  that  therein 
they  may  discharge  duties,  perfotm  services,  and  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  hberty,  more  abundantly  than  they  could  in  any 
other  place  or  sphere  in  life. 

Physical  Habits:  By  the  cultivation  of  correct  physical  habits 
one  prepares  for  individual  service.  He  thereby  becomes  ca- 
pable of  performing  well  his  daily  tasks ;  he  may  secure  promotion 
or  preferment;  he  experiences  the  bounding  joy  of  health;  he  is 
cheerful  and  optimistic;  he  enjoys  hfe  and  the  pursuit  of  legiti- 
mate happiness.  "Give  us,  oh,  give  us,"  says  Carlyle,  "the 
man  who  sings  at  his  work." 

Likewise  one  becomes  the  better  equipped  for  patriotic  service. 
Vitahty  is  a  national  asset;  conservation  of  health  is  a  national 
responsibihty.  Courage  to  dare  and  power  to  do  are  essentials  of 
personal  security  and  of  national  stability.  A  nation  must  have 
strong  men  in  days  of  peace  as  well  as  in  times  of  strife.  There 
must  always  be  brave  mothers  of  heroic  sons  and  daughters. 

Battlefields  are  often  won  upon  playgrounds.  Here  is 
treasured  up  that  splendid  reserve  power — those  Bliicher 
forces — so  indispensable  to  all  great  achievements,  moral  as 
well  as  phj^sical. 

Finally  and  chiefly  there  is  a  spiritual  reason  for  the  forma- 
tion of  proper  physical  habits.  The  body  is  the  tabernacle 
of  the  soul,  and  as  such  should  be  made  a  worthy  habitation 
for  the  indwelhng  of  an  immortal  spirit. 
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Intellectual  habits  are  developed  in  order  that  the  individual 
may  possess  clarity  of  thought;  that  he  may  think  straight; 
that  he  may  have  intellectual  and  moral  courage;  that  he  may 
form  his  own  opinions  and  convictions;  that  he  may  think 
dispassionately  and  arrive  at  independent  conclusions;  that  he 
may  acquire  the  power  of  suspended  judgment;  that  he  may 
distinguish  with  judicial  candor  between  the  true  and  the 
false,  between  the  spurious  and  the  genuine ;  that  he  may  become 
a  seeker  after  truth,  truth  in  its  moral  loveliness — and  the 
truth  shall  make  him  free! 

Spiritual  Habits:  Ideas  rule  the  world,  but  ideas  must  be 
inspired  by  ideals.  Things  of  the  mind  are  infinitely  more  to 
be  treasured  than  things  that  are  material.  Likewise,  the 
spiritual  transcends  the  purely  intellectual. 

We  are  committed  in  this  country  because  of  the  composite 
character  of  our  people  to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a 
system  of  non-sectarian  public  schools.  This  implies  that 
within  these  school  rooms  there  shall  be  permitted  no  partisan, 
racial  or  religious  propaganda;  that  there  shall  not  be  intro- 
duced the  tenets  of  any  pohtical  party,  or  of  any  creed,  or  of  any 
race.  These  exclusions,  however,  must  not  preclude  the  de- 
velopment of  spiritual  habits — the  inculcation  of  great  cardinal 
virtues  such  as  obedience,  industry,  sobriety,  thrift,  probity, 
integrity,  rehabihty,  straightforwardness,  trustworthiness,  in- 
corruptibihty. 

Indeed,  the  Statute  Law  of  Massachusetts  is  mandatory 
and  unequivocal  in  its  insistence  upon  moral  training  in  our 
schools.     It  reads  as  follows: 

"The  president,  professors  and  tutors  of  the  university  at  Cambridge 
and  of  the  several  colleges,  all  preceptors  and  teachers  of  academies  and  aU 
other  instructors  of  youth  shall  exert  their  best  endeavors  to  impress 
on  the  minds  of  children  and  youth  committed  to  their  care  and  instruction 
the  principles  of  piety  and  justice  and  a  sacred  regard  for  truth,  love  of 
their  country,  humanity  and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety,  industry 
and  frugaUty,  chastity,  moderation  and  temperance,  and  those  other 
virtues  which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society  and  the  basis  upon  which 
a  repubhcan  constitution  is  founded;  and  they  shall  endeavor  to  lead 
their  pupils,  as  their  ages  and  capacities  will  admit,  into  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  tendency  of  the  above  mentioned  virtues  to  preserve 
and  perfect  a  repubhcan  constitution  and  secure  the  blessings  of  hberty 
as  well  as  to  promote  their  future  happiness,  and  also  to  point  out  to  them 
the  evil  tendency  of  the  opposite  vices." 

It  is,  therefore,  the  child's  right — it  is  his  educational  heri- 
tage— to  possess  these  virtues  as  a  touchstone  to  which  all  his 
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thoughts  and  all  his  actions  may  be  subjected.  If  he  has  these 
quahties  deeply  imbedded  in  his  heart,  if  he  possesses  them 
as  a  vital  part  of  his  very  being,  then  he  may  err  for  a  time 
and  wander  far  afield,  but  drawn  back  inevitably  will  he  be  by 
an  irresistible  impulse,  by  a  centripetal  force,  back  to  safe 
spiritual  anchorage.  Controlled  by  these  great  spiritual  in- 
fluences, the  private  life  of  the  individual  will  be  safe-guarded 
and  his  civic  conduct  assured.  The  welfare  of  the  child  and  the 
welfare  of  society,  therefore,  equally  demand  the  cultivation 
of  these  moral  and  spiritual  virtues. 

But  these  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  quahties  are  not 
acquired  overnight.  They  do  not  come  in  a  morning  dream. 
They  do  not  fall  into  one's  idle  lap  hke  windfalls  from  the  clouds. 
They  are  the  result  of  exercise  continuously  and  persistently 
repeated  and  finally  becoming  automatic,  habitual  and  re- 
flexive. There  needs  to  be  incessant  training  in  health  cul- 
ture, in  right  thinking  and  in  moral  purpose  at  every  step  in  the 
child's  career,  from  early  childhood  through  adolescence  into 
youth.  Complete  and  symmetrical  education,  which  is  the 
birthright  of  every  American,  requires  a  long  probationary 
period.  It  imperatively  demands  that  all  boys  and  girls 
remain  in  school  and  under  the  influence  of  highly  competent 
instructors  until  they  are  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  with  a 
part-time  attendance  upon  some  sort  of  extension  or  con- 
tinuation school  for  at  least  two  years  thereafter.  Thus  there 
would  be  maintained  an  impersonal  and  a  legally  sanctioned 
stewardship  over  children  and  youths  to  protect,  defend  and 
direct  them  during  the  impressionable  years  of  their  minority, 
wherever  they  may  be  found,  whether  at  work  or  at  play, 
whether  within  or  without  the  schoolroom. 

Denial  of  this  privilege  is  to  defraud  children  and  youths 
of  their  indisputable  educational  heritage.  It  is  to  deprive 
Democracy  of  the  fulfillment  of  its  destiny. 

Universal  Education:  "And  also  point  out  the  evil  tendency 
of  the  opposite  vices,"  urges  the  statute  on  moral  instruction. 
It  is  insufficient  that  good  habits  be  inculcated;  vicious  habits 
must  be  inhibited.  Gladstone  in  the  beautiful  essay  which 
he  wrote  on  his  dear  friend,  Henry  Hallam,  the  subject  of 
Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam,"  gives  expression  to  an  idea 
which  hitches  in  one's  mind.  Gladstone  among  other  things 
says  that  the  progress  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  expressed 
by  two  simple  words, — "Unhand  me." 
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These  two  words,  "unhand  me"  tell  the  whole  story  about 
education.  Education — "unhand  me" — means  the  removal, 
so  far  as  possible,  of  all  obstacles,  restraints,  impediments, 
whether  they  be  physical,  intellectual  or  spiritual,  in  order  that 
free,  untrammeled,  all  handicaps  removed,  I  may  work  out  my 
complete  destiny — temporal  and  eternal;  that  as  an  individual 
I  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of  hfe,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  and  that,  moreover,  as  a  citizen,  I  may  become 
socially  competent — a  self-respecting,  self-supporting  co-worker 
with  my  fellows  in  the  life  of  community  and  Commonwealth. 

Nature  is  not  lavish  in  the  distribution  of  her  gifts.  Nature 
revels  in  variability  and  diversity.  One  person  has  beauty  of 
form,  another  brilliancy  of  intellect,  a  third  magnanimity  of 
soul.  Rarely  are  all  these  gifts  the  possession  of  any  single 
individual.  Nature  is  inhospitable  of  the  superman;  she 
is  prodigal  of  the  average  of  the  species.  "God  must  love 
the  common  people,"  sagely  remarked  the  incomparable  Lincoln, 
"He  creates  so  many  of  them." 

There  are  radical  differences  in  the  quahties  that  go  to  make 
up  the  so-called  normal  child.  Humanely  and  sanely  these  dif- 
ferences and  peculiarities  are  becoming  recognized  in  the  hfe 
of  the  school.  In  place  of  rigid  and  uniform  courses  of  study, 
curricula  are  being  modified  and  reconstructed  to  satisfy  the 
varying  aptitudes  and  capacities  of  boys  and  girls,  of  groups  of 
children,  all  equally  deserving,  all  endowed  with  equality  of 
rights  and  entitled  to  equality  of  opportunity. 

Any  discussion  of  plans  and  purposes  is  incomplete  which 
fails  to  emphasize  the  two-fold  objective  of  education.  Popu- 
lar education  subserves  a  two-fold  purpose:  It  should  enable 
every  boy  and  every  girl — yes,  every  man  and  every  woman— 
to  rise  to  the  very  heights  of  his  capabilities  and  endowments; 
and  then,  to  become  a  citizen  of  power  in  the  service  of  the 
Commonwealth.  There  must  be  provided  in  a  democracy 
freely  and  fully  equality  of  opportunity  for  personal  improve- 
ment and  success.  But  that  is  only  one  side  of  the  shield. 
Running  through  all  systems  of  education — hke  the  ichor 
that  coursed  through  the  veins  of  the  gods — must  be  the  throb- 
bing impulse  of  service.  Equal  opportunity  must  be  afforded 
every  boy  and  every  girl  to  develop  to  the  very  utmost  all  his 
capacities  and  endowments ;  but  when  this  is  realized,  when  these 
heights  are  attained,  then  he  or  she  in  all  humihty  and  gratitude 
should  dedicate   all   achievements  and  successes  not  to  self- 
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glorification  or  self-aggrandizement,  but  rather  to  the  service 
of  fellow-men  and  the  welfare  of  countrj\  There  should  come 
into  the  lives  of  our  future  American  citizens  the  exalted  spirit 
of  the  craftsmen  of  the  Middle  Ages  whose  souls  were  in  their 
tasks.  And  whatever  they  constructed — ^whether  it  were 
a  simple  product  of  metal  from  the  locksmith,  or  the  cathedral 
of  many  architects  with  its  myriads  of  spires — everything  they 
did  was  for  the  service  of  their  fellowmen,  and  for  the  glory 
of  God. 

All  this  implies  that  nation,  state,  city,  town — all  must  unite 
in  furnishing  unlimited  educational,  recreational  and  vocational 
faciUties  for  our  children  and  our  youths.  In  addition  to 
elementary  and  secondary  instruction  there  must  be  pro- 
vided generously  normal  schools  and  colleges;  junior  colleges; 
state  universities;  part-time  schools;  continuation  schools; 
industrial,  prevocational  and  vocational  schools^  agricultural 
schools;  textile  schools;  evening  schools;  Americanization 
classes;  extension  and  collegiate  courses,  to  meet  the  recurrent 
personal  needs  of  innumerable  groups  of  young  people.  We 
must  popularize  the  school.  We  must  make  it  attractive.  We 
must  place  it  directly  in  the  pathways  of  our  boys  and  girls,  as 
so  many  ladders  whereby  they  may  chmb  upward  and  onward. 

An  ambitious  and  expensive  program,  I  hear  you  protest. 
My  reply  is  this:  Democracy  is  expensive.  It  has  been 
secured  through  infinite  toil  and  sacrifice.  It  has  cost  the 
world  its  best  blood  and  treasure.  Our  greatest  national 
assets  are  first,  education — free,  universal  education;  and, 
second,  its  resultant — the  highest  possible  degree  of  personal, 
civic  and  national  intelhgence  and  righteousness. 

On  the  other  hand.  Democracy's  greatest  national  Habihty 
is  ignorance.  Parsimony  in  education  means  bankruptcy. 
In  education  we  must  spend  freely  that  we  may  save.  Educa- 
tion is  more  than  insurance.  It  is  our  assurance  against  to- 
morrow's ills.  Intelligent  citizenship  is  the  future's  hope. 
Let  us  not  forget.  And  let  us  be  unyielding  and  insistent  about 
the  super-eminence  of  education  in  a  democracy. 

Contemplate  for  one  moment  the  cost  of  the  world's  great 
war.  We  are  told  that  in  round  numbers  the  war  cost  the 
nations  three  hundred  bilhon  dollars.  Take  all  the  wealth 
of  these  United  States,  realty  and  personalty  of  every  con- 
ceivable kind,  and  roll  it  all  up  into  one  great  mass  and  you 
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will  find  it  estimated  at  about  three  hundred  billion  dollars. 
Without  mentioning  the  ineffable  loss  of  human  lives,  horresco 
referens,  the  expense  of  the  great  war  was  commensurate  with 
the  property  value  of  our  entire  country.  And  never  forget 
this:  The  war  was  caused  hy  the  materialistic  philosophy  and 
the  false  education  of  the  leaders  of  the  German  people. 

And  realize,  further,  that  all  property,  whether  personal 
or  real,  is  worthless  unless  the  people's  will  has  been  properly 
trained  to  respect  and  safeguard  it  in  days  of  stress  and  storm. 

Years  ago  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  while  cham- 
pioning the  cause  of  Greece  and  pleading  for  her  independence, 
Henry  Clay,  quoting  from  the  eternal  law  exclaimed,  "  'What 
shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  suffer  the 
loss  of  his  own  soul,'  Or  what  shall  it  avail  a  nation  to  save  the 
whole  of  a  miserable  trade  and  lose  its  liberties."  We  must  save 
our  soul  at  any  cost.  The  soul  of  this  nation  is  ideal  education. 
Let  us  guard  it  as  something  sacred.  Material  things  must 
pass  away — the  soul  is  for  immortality.  Our  heritage  is 
sublime! 


Reorganization  of  the  Boston  Normal  School. 

I.    At  Present. 

Students:  During  the  past  year  302  students  have  been  in 
attendance  at  the  Boston  Normal  School.  In  the  first  year 
class  there  were  104  students,  in  the  second  year  class  94,  and 
in  the  third  year  class  75.  Of  this  number,  40  students  were 
preparing  for  service  in  kindergarten-primary  grades,  and  233 
for  service  in  the  first  six  grades  of  the  elementary  school. 
Twenty-nine  students  were  enrolled  in  the  college  section 
which  will  be  described  later. 

Courses  of  Study:  Heretofore  two  courses  of  study  have  been 
offered  in  the  Boston  Normal  School,  namely,  a  course  for 
kindergarten-primary  teachers  and  a  course  for  teachers  of  the 
first  six  grades  of  the  elementary  schools.  Each  course  is 
three  years  in  length.  The  course  preparing  teachers  for 
elementary  grades  is  as  follows: 
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Elementary  Course   (Three   Years). 

First  Year.  Periods 

per  week 

Educational  Psychology  (college) 3 

English  Composition  (college) 4 

Principles  of  Education 5 

Elementary  Science 3 

Oral  Expression 1 

Penmanship 2 

Subjects  not  requiring  outside  study: 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training 2 

Choral  Practice 1 

Gymnasium 2 

Observation 2 

Second  Year. 

Principles  of  Elementary  Education  (college) 2 

Hygiene  (college) 3 

Geography  (coUege) 4 

Mathematics  (coUege) 4 

Enghsh 3 

Oral  Expression 1 

Music 1 

Subjects  not  requiring  outside  study: 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training 2 

Choral  Practice 1 

Gymnasium 2 

Third  Year. 

One-half  year  devoted  to  practice  teaching. 

One-half  year  devoted  to  Normal  School  Instruction  as  follows: 

English  Literature  (coUege) 4 

History              6 

History  of  Elementary  Education 3 

Geography  (one-half  semester) 4 

Science  (one-half  semester) 4 

Mathematics 2 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training 2 

Hygiene 1 

Music 1 

Gymnasium 2 

Work  of  College  Grade:  Each  subject  listed  in  the  above  course 
of  study,  followed  by  the  word  "College"  in  parenthesis,  both 
in  content  of  subject  matter  and  in  quality  and  methods  of 
instruction,  has  been  approved  by  the  Harvard  Administrative 
Board  for  University  Extension  and  is  creditable  toward  the 
degree   of  Associate   in   Arts.     The   Boston  Normal   School, 
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therefore,  is  doing  college  work  for  which  students  rnay  receive 
7  of  the  17  credits  required  for  a  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts  at 
Radcliffe  College.  Similarly,  graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal 
School  may  receive  66  points  towards  the  120  required  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity. Also,  graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  may 
receive  two  years'  credit  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
at  Simmons  College.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Boston 
Normal  School  is  now  doing  a  substantial  amount  of  work  of 
college  grade.  It  has  been  doing  this  for  nearly  ten  years,  and 
therefore  the  work  is  in  no  sense  to  be  regarded  as  experi- 
mental. The  capabihty  of  the  school  to  do  college  work  is 
assured. 

Equipment:  The  Normal  School  is  located  in  the  group 
of  buildings  known  as  the  Normal  Group,  on  Huntington 
Avenue.  This  group  comprises  the  Normal  School,  the  Patrick 
A.  Colhns  building  now  used  as  an  annex  by  the  English  High 
School,  and  the  Girls'  Latin  School.  The  Normal  School 
is  equipped  with  laboratories  suitable  for  work  of  coUege  grade 
in  Biology,  Zoology  and  Botany.  With  shght  alterations,  the 
building  may  be  equipped  for  college  work  in  Physics  and 
Chemistry.  It  has  a  splendid  hall  and  an  exceptionally 
fine  gymnasium.  It  is  provided  with  all  modern  facilities. 
It  can  accommodate  about  three  hundred  fifty  students. 
This  number  could  be  increased  to  six  hundred,  and  perhaps 
more,  by  using  the  Patrick  A.  Collins  building  which  was 
originally  designed  for  a  practice  school.  This  group  of  build- 
ings was  erected  in  the  year  1907,  at  a  cost  of  $796,100;  $753,000 
for  construction  and  $43,100  for  equipment. 

Cost  of  Maintenance:  The  school  is  maintained  wholly  by  the 
City  of  Boston  at  an  annual  expense  of  approximately  $68,000, 
including  cost  of  instruction,  salaries,  etc. 

Admission  to  Normal  School:  Young  women  who  have 
satisfactorily  completed  the  prescribed  Normal  School  pre- 
paratory course  in  a  Boston  day  high  school,  or  an  equivalent 
course  of  study  with  diploma  elsewhere,  are  eligible  to  take 
the  examinations  for  admission  to  the  school.  These  examina- 
tions are  held  annually  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendents.  It  is  required  that  the  preparatory  course 
for  admission  to  the  Normal  School  shall  include 

(a)     Four  years  of  Enghsh;  at  least  14  points. 
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(6)  Four  years  of  a  foreign  language;  at  least  16  points. 
(The  four  years  of  foreign  language  study  should  be  devoted 
to  a  single  language.  Two  languages  may  be  offered  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents.) 

(c)  Two  years  of  mathematics  (algebra  and  plane  geometry) ; 
at  least  8  points. 

(d)  Two  years  of  history,  including  United  States  History 
under  the  Constitution;  at  least  7  points. 

(e)  One  year  of  science  (physics  or  chemistry);  at  least  4 
points. 

All  candidates  are  required  to  present  certificates  showing 
that  they  have  pursued  the  prescribed  course.  No  examina- 
tion is  required  of  graduates  of  Boston  public  high  schools  in 
any  of  the  above  prescribed  subjects,  (a)  to  (e)  inclusive, 
when  a  grade  of  A  or  B  is  certified.  Examination  is  required 
in  each  of  the  prescribed  subjects  in  which  the  grade  certified 
is  C  or  lower. 

No  examination  is  required  of  candidates  from  other  than 
Boston  public  high  schools  in  the  prescribed  subjects  in  the 
first  three  years  of  the  course  when  a  grade  of  75  per  cent. 
or  better  is  certified. 

All  candidates  from  other  than  Boston  public  high  schools  are 
examined  in  each  of  the  prescribed  subjects  of  the  fourth  year  of 
the  Normal  Preparatory   Course. 

If,  therefore,  a  candidate  fails  to  receive  an  honor  mark,  i.e., 
A  or  B,  in  any  subject,  she  is  obliged  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  that  subject.  Thus,  the  standard  of  admission 
to  the  Boston  Normal  School  is  quite  on  a  parallel  with  that  for 
admission  to  colleges.  From  the  above,  it  is  apparent  that  can- 
didates applying  for  admission  to  this  school  must  have  pur- 
sued courses  of  study  equivalent  to  those  required  for  admis- 
sion to  college. 

High  School  Preparatory  Course  of  Study  for  the  Normal  School. 

The  following  preparatory  course  for  high  school  pupils  who 
purpose  applying  for  admission  to  the  Boston  Normal  School 
was  adopted  by  the  School  Committee  June  28,  1917: 
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(One  point  represents  the  value  of  work  done  at  passing 
grade  in  a  subject  having  prepared  recitations  once  a  week 
throughout  a  school  year;  two  points  represent  two  prepared 
recitations  per  week  throughout  a  school  year,  etc.;  80  points* 
are  required  for  a  diploma.) 


First  Year. 

Subjects.  Points.* 

English  I. 4  or  5 

Foreign  Language  1 4  or  5 

Mathematics  I.  (Algebra  or  Geometry) 4  or  5 

History  1 3 

Hygiene 1 

Physical  Training  1 2 

Choral  Practice  1 1 

19  to  22 

Second  Year. 

English  II 4  or  5 

Foreign  Language  II.  4  or  5 

Mathematics  II.  (Algebra  or  Geomtery) 4 

Biology  (Optional) 3  or  4 

Drawing  I.  (Optional)  3 

Physical  Training  II 2 

Choral  Practice  II. 1 

21  to  24 

Third  Year. 

Enghsh  III 3  or  4  or  5 

Foreign  Language  III 4  or  5 

Drawing  II.  (Optional) 3 

Physics  or  Chemistryf 4 

Physical  Training  III .2 

Choral  Practice  III 1 

17  to  20 

Fourth  Year. 

English  IV 3  or  4  or  5 

Foreign  Language  IV 3  or  4  or  5 

United  States  History  under  the  Constitution  ....  4 

Chemistry  or  Physicsf 4 

Physical  Training  IV 2 


16  to  20 


♦These  requirements  will  be  somewhat  modified  when  the   100-point    diploma  plan 
becomes  fully  operative. 

tOne  year's  work  in  either  subject. 
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II.    What  is  Proposed. 

The  Courses:  The  coming  of  Intermediate  or  Junior  High 
Schools  in  Boston  has  brought  about  the  following  organiza- 
tional sub-divisions  of  the  system,  which  are  recognized  in  all 
the  instructional  phases  of  education  as  well  as  in  all  provisions 
for  the  construction  of  new  buildings.  These  units  are  (o)  the 
kindergarten,  (6)  the  six-grade  school,  (c)  the  intermediate 
school  (Grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX)  and  {d)  the  higher  secondary- 
grades  (Grades  X,  XI  and  XII). 

In  the  past,  the  Boston  Normal  School  has  provided  excellent 
training  for  prospective  teachers  of  the  kindergarten  and  of 
the  first  six  elementary  grades.  The  estabhshment  of  inter- 
mediate (or  junior  high)  schools  in  Boston  (Grades  VII,  VIII  and 
IX)  calls  for  another  type  of  teachers  for  which  no  provision 
has  been  made  in  the  local  Normal  School.  Teachers  in  these 
grades  have  been  qualifying  for  their  new  responsibilities  by 
means  of  the  various  promotional  and  improvement  courses 
offered  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  School  Committee,  the  work  of  students  preparing  to 
become  intermediate  grade  teachers  should  be  of  college  stand- 
ard. The  School  Committee  accordingly  petitioned  the  Gen- 
eral Court  at  its  last  session  and  received  authority  to  confer 
college  degrees  in  the  Normal  School.  The  Act  granting  this 
privilege  reads  as  follows : 

"The  School  Committee  of  the  city  of  Boston  may  grant  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  education  or  of  bachelor  of  science  in  education  to  graduates 
of  the  Boston  Normal  School  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  a  four 
years'  course  of  instruction  in  the  Boston  Normal  School  as  prescribed  by 
the  Board  of  Superintendents." 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  establish  in  the  Boston  Normal 
school  upon  the  opening  of  the  school  in  September,  1922,  a 
suitable  course  for  the  training  of  intermediate  grade  teachers. 
This  course  should  be  broader  and  richer  than  that  provided 
for  elementary  grade  teachers  and  in  some  respects  should  differ 
from  that  for  higher  secondary  grade  teachers.  It  is  proposed 
that  students  preparing  for  service  in  intermediate  (or  junior 
high)  schools  shall  be  required  to  pursue  a  four-year  college 
course  and  that,  on  the  successful  completion  of  this  course, 
they  shall  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education. 

Manifestly  the  weakest  linJi  in  our  educational  chain  is  the 
failure  to  provide  adequately  for  the  training  of  higher  second- 
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ary  grade  teachers.  For  some  time  the  Boston  School  Com- 
mittee has  been  overcoming  this  serious  defect  in  the  following 
manner:  Graduates  of  approved  colleges,  who  satisfactorily- 
pass  an  examination  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents, 
are  admitted  to  the  Boston  Normal  School  for  a  year  of  graduate 
work.  These  candidates  take  a  semester  of  practice-training 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Practice  and  Training; 
and  a  second  semester  of  strictly  academic  instruction  in  either 
Boston  College  or  Boston  University,  as  the  individual  students 
may  elect.  Having  successfully  completed  this  year  of  graduate 
instruction,  these  students  are  awarded  the  degree  of  Master 
in  Education  by  the  colleges  which  they  have  attended. 
They  are  then  eligible  for  examination  for  the  position  of 
junior  assistant  (a  probationary  appointment)  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  Boston  and,  after  further  successful  experience,  may 
quaUfy  as  a  regular  high  school  teacher.  By  the  inauguration 
of  this  plan,  the  Boston  School  Committee  has  been  antici- 
pating the  time  when  the  eligibihty  requirements  for  service 
in  its  higher  grade  schools   will  include  a  master's   degree. 

In  preparation  for  this  year  of  graduate  work,  the  School 
Committee  now  purposes  to  establish  in  the  Boston  normal 
school  a  four-year  course  that  shall  be  of  standard  college 
grade  in  every  particular.  Graduates  of  this  course  shall 
receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education.  Upon 
completion  of  the  course,  students  will  take  an  additional 
year  at  one  of  the  colleges  or  universities,  and  secure  their 
master's  degree. 

In  organizational  plans,  and  more  especially  in  salary  sched- 
ules for  teachers  there  still  exists  in  Boston  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  intermediate  grades  (VII,  VIII  and  IX)  and  the 
higher  secondary  grades  (X,  XI  and  XII).  For  the  immediate 
future,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  that  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  service  in  the  two  types  of  schools  should  differ.  Students 
receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education  will  be  quahfied 
immediately  for  service  in  intermediate  grades.  Students  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  however, 
will  be  required  to  do  at  least  a  year's  additional  graduate  work 
and  secure  a  mastership.  The  academic  work  in  the  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  will 
be  more  extensive  than  that  in  the  course  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Education.     The  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
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Bachelor  of  Education  will  include  during  the  third  year  an 
entire  semester  of  practice  work  in  the  schools  of  Boston.  This 
is  imperative  because  on  graduation  they  may  immediately 
qualify  for  service.  This  practice  work  will  be  omitted  from 
the  bachelor  of  science  course  but  will  become  an  essential  and 
integral  part  of  the  students'  graduate  work. 

New  Courses  of  Study:  The  present  three-year  kindergarten 
course  in  the  Normal  School  will  be  continued;  Hkewise,  the 
three-year  elementary  course  already  described  in  detail.  All 
the  present  subjects  of  the  elementary  course  that  receive  col- 
lege credit  will  be  retained,  and  other  subjects  of  similar  grade 
will  be  added  from  time  to  time.  All  work  accomplished  by 
the  students  will  be  evaluated  in  tenns  of  college  credits,  so 
that  graduates  of  the  three-years'  course  may  subsequent  to 
graduation  build  up  additional  points  required  for  one  of  the 
degrees. 

The  college  courses  will  include  a  rather  lengthy  range  of 
subjects,  both  majors  and  minors,  from  which  elections  may 
be  made,  such  as,  English,  History,  Latin,  French,  Spanish, 
Mathematics,  Biology,  Zoology,  Botany,  History  of  Education, 
Philosophy  of  Education,  Health  Education,  Psychology,  etc. 
The  following  provisional  courses  of  study  have  been  approved 
for  the  first  two  years : 

Provisional  Courses  of  Study  in  the  Boston   Normal 
School,  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Edu- 
cation AND  OF  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education. 


Course   for  the   Degree   of  Bachelor   of    Education. 

First  Year.  Periods 

per  week. 

Education  1 4 

English  1 4 

Mathematics  I.  or  History  1 4 

Biology  or  Foreign  Language  I.  or  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  I  4 

Art  Appreciation 2 

Gymnasium 2 

Second  Year. 

Education  II 4 

English  II 4 

Mathematics  II  or  Geography  I. 4 

Hygiene  or  Foreign  Language  II  or  Drawing  and  Manual  Training 

II 4 

Music  Appreciation 2 

Gymnasium 2 
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Course  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education. 

First  Year. 

Education  1 4 

English  I. 4 

Mathematics  I  or  History  I 4 

Biology  or  Foreign  Language  I 4 

Gymnasium 2 

Second  Year. 

Education  II 4 

Enghsh  and  American  Literature 4 

Mathematics  II  or  History  II 4 

Hygiene  or  Foreign  Language  II 4 

Gymnasiima 2 

The  courses  for  the  third  and  fourth  years  are  in  process 
of  construction,  but  have  not  yet  been  formally  adopted. 

III.    An  Educational  Center. 

The  degree-bearing  courses  at  the  Normal  School  will  not 
be  restricted  to  the  regular  students.  They  will  be  offered 
eventually  to  all  the  teachers  of  the  city.  The  School  Com- 
mittee of  Boston  requires  all  teachers  within  a  limited  time 
after  entering  the  service  to  take  promotional  examinations. 
Likewise,  in  the  promotion  of  teachers  to  supervisory  or  ad- 
ministrative positions,  it  demands  evidence  of  professional 
improvement  and  growth,  including  the  satisfactory  pursuit  of 
college  courses.  Having  made  these  requirements,  the  School 
Committee  consistently  is  anxious  to  estabhsh  agencies  whereby 
teachers  may  pursue  required  courses  and  thus  meet  these 
professional  demands.  This  desire  of  the  Committee  will  be 
fulfilled  by  having  a  degree  granting  institution  of  its  own.  A 
surprisingly  large  number  of  Boston  public  school  teachers 
are  enrolled  as  students  in  our  numerous  local  colleges  and 
universities.  The  School  Committee  contemplates  making 
such  an  instrument  of  service  out  of  the  Boston  Normal  School. 
When  these  college  courses  have  become  well  estabhshed  the 
School  Committee  hopes  to  be  able  to  organize  Saturday  morn- 
ing courses,  late  afternoon  courses  and  summer  courses  free 
to  the  teachers  of  the  city  who  are  seeking  professional  im- 
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provement.  Teachers  taking  these  various  courses  will  receive 
college  credit  therefor  and  thus  in  time,  if  they  so  desire,  they 
may  secure  a  college  degree  or,  having  obtained  one  degree,  by 
continued  study  they  may  win  a  higher  one.  Thus,  the  Boston 
Normal  school  will  become  a  veritable  educational  center  for  the 
city,  not  only  providing  a  thorough  preparatory  training  for 
teachers  of  all  school  grades,  but  also  affording  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  professional  development  continuous  throughout 
all  the  years  of  service.  From  it  wall  radiate  an  inspiration 
that  will  influence  the  great  majority  of  teachers  and  affect 
with  enduring  beneficence  the  entire  school  system. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  as  approved 
by  the  School  Committee  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  A  three  years'  course  preparing  teachers  for  service  in  kindergarten 
and  primary  grades,  and  a  three  years'  course  for  teachers  of  elementary 
schools.     (Both  courses  contain  a  certain  amount  of  college  work.) 

2.  A  four  years'  course  of  college  grade  which,  immediately  upon  its 
completion,  qualifies  teachers  for  service  in  intermediate  (or  junior  high) 
schools  (Grades  VII,  VIII,  IX).  Students  completing  this  course  will 
receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education. 

3.  A  four  years'  course,  more  extensive  and  intensive  than  that  men- 
tioned in  "2"  preparing  directly  for  graduate  work  in  schools  of  educa- 
tion, and  leading  to  a  Mastership  in  education;  the  latter  degree  to  be 
included  among  the  eligibiUty  requirements  for  service  in  higher  secondary 
grades  (Grades  X,  XI  and  XII).  Students  successfully  completing  this 
course  wiU  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education. 

4.  Readjustments  at  the  Boston  Normal  School  of  such  a  character 
as  to  make  it  an  educational  center  for  the  city,  offering  courses  throughout 
the  year  to  various  groups  of  teachers  who  are  satisfying  promotional 
requirements  or  seeking  credits  toward  a  college  degree. 

The  following  outline  indicates  briefly  the  courses  of  study 
to  be  offered  at  the  Boston  Normal  School  in  September, 
1922,  and  the  grades  of  school  service  for  which  the  various 
courses  may  qualify  or  toward  which  they  may  lead: 

Name  of  Course.  Completion  of  Course  Qualifies 

for: 

I.     A  three  years'    kindergarten-     1.     Service  in  kindergartens  and  in 
primary  course.  Grades  I-III,  inclusive. 

II.     A     three     years'     elementary     1.     Service  in  Grades  I- VI,   inclu- 
course.  sive. 
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III.    A  four  years'  college  course. 
a.    With  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Education. 


With  -  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Education. 


1.  Service  in  Grades  I-VI,  inclu- 

sive. 

2.  Temporary  service  under  Junior 

Assistant  Intermediate  Cer- 
ti6cate  which  qualifies  for 
temporary  service  in  Grades 
VII-IX,  inclusive,  salary 
being  same  as  first  steps  in 
the  schedule  for  elementary 
school  teachers. 

3.  After  one  year  of    temporary 

service  under  the  Junior 
Assistant  Intermediate  Cer- 
tificate, candidate  may  qual- 
ify for  regular  Intermediate 
certificate  (Grades  VII-IX, 
inclusive,  of  intermediate 
schools  and  classes). 
1.  Temporary  service  under  Junior 
Assistant  Intermediate  Cer- 
tificate which  qualifies  for 
temporary  service  in  Grades 
VII-IX,  inclusive,  salary 
being  same  as  first  steps  in 
the  schedule  for  elementary 
school  teachers. 

2.  For  one  year's  graduate  uni- 

versity work  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  in  Educa- 
tion. 

3.  The  degree  of  Master  in  Educa- 

tion qualifies  for  examination 
for  the  Junior  Assistant 
High  School  Certificate. 

4.  The     Junior     Assistant     High 

School  Certificate  qualifies 
for  temporary  service  in 
Grades  VII-XII,  inclusive, 
of  intermediate  schools  and 
classes  and  high  schools,  the 
salary  being  the  same  as  at 
present  for  Junior  Assistants. 

5.  After  one  year's  service  under 

the  Junior  Assistant  High 
School  Certificate,  candidate 
may  quaUfy  for  regular  High 
School  Certificate.  (Grades 
IX-XII  inclusive). 
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The  Evolution  of  the  Merit  System. 

Appointment  by  Merit:  It  would  be  difficult  to  indicate 
the  particular  stage  in  the  development  of  the  public  school 
system  where  appointment  by  merit  had  its  origin.  Doubtless 
it  is  safe  to  assert  that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  our  schools 
has  merit  been  intentionally  disregarded  in  making  appoint- 
ments. Occasionally,  candidates  with  meagre  educational 
equipment  entered  the  service,  but  the  invariably  high  character 
of  the  teaching  corps  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  number  of  in- 
competent teachers  was  always  relatively  small.  It  is  quite 
hkely  that  the  first  direct  step  toward  appointment  of  teach- 
ers on  merit  was  made  when  the  School  Committee  was  re-or- 
ganized in  1876.  In  January  of  that  year  the  School  Com- 
mittee, which  the  previous  year  had  been  reduced  by  legislative 
enactment  from  seventy-six  to  twenty-four  members,  entered 
upon  its  new  duties.  The  two  most  noteworthy  features 
of  this  re-organization  were  the  transfer  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  certain  executive  functions  previously  exercised 
by  the  School  Committee,  and  the  estabhshment  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors.  The  School  Committee  in  its  annual  report 
for  the  year  1876  discussed  the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors in  the  following  words: 

"The  appointment  of  teachers  nominated  for  election  in  the  School 
Board,  without  careful  consideration  of  their  quahfications,  was  an  evil 
which  had  begun  to  show  its  disastrous  effects  by  unmistakable  signs. 
Personal  solicitations,  motives  of  seK-interest,  kind-heartedness,  a  disUke 
to  say  No,  when  it  conflicted  with  the  charitable  desire  to  give  a  needy, 
though  perhaps  incompetent  aspirant  a  means  of  liveUhood,  had  led 
many  members  of  the  School  Board  to  obtain  teachers'  places  for  unfit 
persons,  and  the  soundness  of  the  schools  was  thus  in  process  of  becoming 
gradually  but  gravely  compromised.  It  was  only  through  the  examina- 
tion of  candidates  by  competent  persons,  whose  certificates  could  be  de- 
pended upon  as  proofs  of  proper  qualification,  that  this  evil  could  be 
checked.  That  the  conduct  of  examinations  was  felt  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  the  Supervisors  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
at  first  it  was  proposed  to  give  them  the  title  of  examiners.  They  were 
meant  to  attend  especially  to  the  securing  of  competent  teachers  by 
means  of  examinations,  by  inspection  of  the  schools,  and  by  the  holding 
of  biennial  examinations  of  the  scholars  to  test  the  fitness  of  the  teachers 
to  impart  knowledge." 

In  an  address  to  the  principals  of  schools  in  1877,  Mr.  John 
D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  had  this  to  say  upon 
the  same  subject: 
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"Provision  has  at  length  been  made  for  remedying  this  defect  in  our  sys- 
tem by  the  appointment  of  officers  [the  Board  of  Supervisors]  charged 
with  the  duty  of  examining  teachers.  You  will  welcome  this  improve- 
ment, I  doubt  not;  for  if  there  has  been  any  one  thing  on  which  I  have 
found  you  agreed,  it  has  been  in  the  earnest  desire  to  secure  for  the  schools 
under  your  charge  the  very  best  teachers  to  be  had." 

The  creation  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the  transfer  from 
the  School  Committee  to  this  Board  of  the  power  of  examination 
and  certification  of  teachers  made  more  difficult  the  admis- 
sion into  the  service  of  incompetent  candidates  and  to  a  corre- 
sponding degree  increased  the  likelihood  of  appointment  of 
deserving  candidates.  However,  nominations  of  teachers 
continued  to  be  made  by  division  committees  of  the  School 
Committee,  and  Section  82,  Chapter  7,  of  the  Rules  of  the 
School  Committee  for  the  year  1877  reads  as  follows: 

"At  the  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  instructors,  which  shall  be 
held  with  closed  doors,  the  committees  on  nominations  shall  report  upon 
the  several  lists  of  candidates  returned  to  them  by  the  normal,  high 
school,  and  division  committees." 

This  secret  session  for  the  election  of  teachers  evidently  proved 
unpopular,  because  three  years  later  (1880)  the  rules  of  the 
School  Committee  were  amended  by  striking  out  the  objection- 
able words,  "which  shall  be  held  with  closed  doors." 

The  year  following  (1881)  there  appears  in  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  first  time  official  recognition  of  expert 
assistance  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  Section  149  of  the 
regulations,  as  amended,  reads  as  follows: 

"The  Board  of  Supervisors  shaU  revise,  at  least  once  a  year,  the  list  of 
certificated  teachers  who  are  available  for  service.  It  shall  strike  there- 
from the  names  of  those  who,  after  a  fair  trial  and  careful  investigation, 
are  found  to  be  incompetent  teachers.  For  the  use  of  the  Board  [School 
Committee]  and  the  committees  thereof,  a  classification  shall  be  made  of 
those  persons  whose  names  remain  on  the  Ust,  according  to  their  excellence 
and  their  probable  fitness  for  certain  positions." 

In  1906  the  School  Committee  again  was  re-organized.  The 
membership  was  reduced  from  twenty-four  to  five.  All  sub- 
committees were  abolished,  and  since  that  time  the  Board  has 
conducted  all  business  as  a  committee  of  the  whole.  All 
appointments  were  vested  by  the  School  Committee  in  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools;  and  the  subsequent  year  by  action 
of  the  Legislature  the  Board  of  Supervisors  became  the  Board 
of  Superintendents.     The  hour  had  come  for  reconstruction 
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of  the  school  system  along  progressive  lines,  and  the  newly- 
elected  superintendent  of  schools,  Mr.  Brooks,  arose  to  the 
emergency.  Acting  upon  his  advice,  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
submitted  to  the  School  Committee  a  comprehensive  plan 
with  respect  to  the  examination,  certification,  appointment 
and  promotion  of  teachers.  This  plan  provided  that  examina- 
tions of  candidates  for  appointment  as  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  should  be  conducted  at  intervals  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors;  that  these  examinations  should  test  the  training, 
knowledge,  aptness  for  teaching,  and  character  of  candidates; 
that  the  Board  of  Supervisors  should  grant  certificates  of 
qualification  to  persons  successfully  passing  the  examinations; 
and  that  the  names  of  those  successfully  passing  such  examina- 
tions should  be  arranged  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  the 
order  of  their  respective  qualifications  as  determined  by  such 
examination.  The  recommendations  with  slight  modification 
were  adopted,  and  in  the  Regulations  the  School  Committee 
unquahfiedly  endorsed  the  merit  system  as  follows : 

"Section  127.  Except  in  cases  of  promotion  or  transfer,  or  of  appoint- 
ment as  principal  of  a  school  or  district,  or  as  director  of  a  special  subject, 
no  person  shall,  after  September  1,  1906,  be  appointed  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools  whose  name  does  not  appear  among  the  highest  three  of  the  names 
on  the  proper  eligible  list  willing  to  accept  such  appointments." 

Mr.  Brooks  in  his  annual  report  for  1906  discusses  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  merit  system,  and  says : 

"The  second  piece  of  legislation,  designed  to  secure  the  entrance  into  the 
service  of  only  the  ablest  teachers,  is  the  adoption  of  a  civil  service  system 
of  appointment.  This  is  by  far  the  most  important  item  of  the  recent 
legislation  and  the  one  that  will  most  benefit  the  schools. 

"Of  its  advantage  to  the  Boston  schools  when  applied  to  candidates 
coming  from  outside,  there  can  be  no  question.  Obviously  we  should 
choose  the  best.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  merit  system  of  appointment  to 
set  carefully  and  deUberately  about  determining  who  is  best;  to  use  for 
this  purpose  those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  needs  of  the  schools 
and  are  therefore  best  fitted  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  candidates; 
to  substitute  the  combined,  deliberate,  and  impartial  decision  of  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  with  its  uniform  standard  of  comparison  for  the  mul- 
titude of  individual  opinions  hitherto  prevaiUng;  and  when  this  decision 
is  reached  to  abide  by  it.  *  *  *  To  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  School 
themselves  the  merit  system  will  be  of  great  advantage,  because  it  bases 
appointment  on  the  quality  of  their  work  as  judged  by  their  professional 
superiors,  thereby  substituting  a  uniform  educational  judgment  for  a  vary- 
ing personal  one,  often  affected  by  friendly  or  political  considerations. 
Individual  teachers  may  at  times  derive  advantage  from  personal  or 
political  standards  of  judgment,  but  it  has  always  been  demonstrated 
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that  the  conditions  of  work  of  a  body  of  teachers  as  a  whole  have  been 
vastly  better  when  appointment  and  promotion  were  determined  solely  by 
professional  standards.  Such  will  be  the  case  in  the  application  of  the 
merit  system  to  the  Normal  graduates." 

It  should  be  remarked  in  passing  that  since  their  first  estab- 
lishment in  1906,  these  rated  ehgible  lists  have  been  invariably 
followed  in  making  appointments  to  Boston  schools. 

Promotion  hy  Merit:  There  has  always  been  a  presumption 
which  at  times  unfortunately  degenerated  into  a  fiction,  that 
promotions  within  the  system,  as  well  as  original  appointments, 
were  made  upon  some  sort  of  a  merit  system.  The  report  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  relating  to  the  estabhshment  of  rated 
fists,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  contained  the  following 
recommendation : 

"Promotions  of  instructors  in  the  service  shall  be  made  in  the  order 
of  merit  as  determined  by  quality  and  character  of  service," 

and  this  provision  was  incorporated  into  the  Regualtions  of  the 
School  Committee. 

During  the  administration  of  Superintendent  Brooks  a  plan 
for  promotional  examinations  was  adopted  by  the  School 
Committee,  but  the  primal  purpose  of  these  examinations  was 
to  encourage  professional  growth  rather  than  to  insure  advance- 
ment or  preferment. 

Early  in  the  superintendency  of  Mr.  Dyer,  Mr.  Ballou,  sub- 
sequently assistant  superintendent,  was  appointed  Director  of 
Promotion  and  Educational  Measurement  (April,  1914).  It 
was  the  intention  of  Superintendent  Dyer  that  promotions 
within  the  service  should  have  a  more  substantial  basis  than 
priority  of  appointment,  service  in  a  particular  district,  or  the 
endorsement  of  a  principal  or  assistant  superintendent.  He 
evidently  desired  that  there  should  be  city-wide  competition  for 
promotive  positions.  Acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Super- 
intendent, Mr.  Ballou  made  a  study  of  the  subject  of  pro- 
motions within  the  school  system,  and  submitted  the  results 
of  his  investigation  together  with  many  constructive  recom- 
mendations in  a  report  entitled,  "A  Plan  for  the  Promotion  of 
Teachers  from  Merit  Lists"  (School  Document  No.  2,  1918). 
In  this  report  he  summarizes  the  results  of  his  study  as  follows: 

"1.  The  plan  for  the  promotion  of  teachers  to  principalships  on  merit 
has  been  worked  out  in  co-operation  with  the  candidates  themselves,  with 
the  masters  of  districts,  and  with  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 
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2.  Ratings  of  candidates  for  principalships  shall  be  secured  from 
the  supervising  assistant  superintendent,  the  master  of  the  district,  and 
another  assistant  superintendent. 

3.  Appointments  to  principalships  should  be  made  according  to  the 
ratings  of  candidates,  those  having  the  highest  ratings  being  appointed 
first.  Ratings  being  equal,  however,  candidates  who  have  served  longest 
in  Boston  should  be  appointed  first. 

4.  As  far  as  possible  or  practicable,  these  methods  and  principles 
of  procedure  have  been  pursued  in  the  rating  and  Hsting  for  appointment 
of  candidates  for  other  positions." 

It  was"  the  practice  of  Mr.  Dyer  to  request  Mr.  Ballou  to 
make  comparative  estimates  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers 
who  might  apply  for  a  particular  promotive  position  and  to 
make  these  estimates  the  basis  of  appointments.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  Superintendent,  the  Director  of  Promotion 
made  a  rather  complete  list  of  male  candidates  for  elementary 
school  principalship.  He  also  prepared  a  rating  for  all  can- 
didates for  submastership.  These  Hsts  were  grouped  as  "Al," 
"1,"  "2,"  etc.  The  hsts  were  not  made  pubhc.  An  individual, 
however,  on  apphcation  to  the  Superintendent  might  learn  of 
his  relative  standing. 

Upon  his  promotion  to  the  Superintendency  in  1918,  Mr. 
Thompson,  actuated  by  a  determination  to  make  his  adminis- 
tration signally  impersonal  and  impartial,  requested  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  to  make  a  Ust  of  all  candidates  ehgible  for 
the  position  of  elementary  school  principal.  The  Board  of 
Superintendents  heartily  co-operated  wdth  the  Superintendent, 
and  after  careful  deliberation  a  detailed  plan  was  pre- 
pared for  the  rating  of  such  candidates.  This  initial  plan 
of  procedure  is  discussed  by  one  of  the  Assistant  Superin- 
tendents in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  for  1919. 
In  this  same  report  under  the  title  "Extension  of  the  Merit 
System  of  Promotion,"  Mr.  Thompson  speaks  of  this  pro- 
gressive educational  innovation  as  follows : 

"The  merit  system  of  appointment  in  the  Boston  school  system  has 
been  extended  to  include  a  rated  Ust  from  which  are  appointed  elementary 
school  principals,  and,  in  the  case  of  women,  teachers  of  certain  other  ranks 
such  as  assistant  director  in  the  department  of  practice  and  training 
and  master's  assistant  in  the  day  elementary  schools.  This  is  a  logical 
step,  since  a  merit  system  based  upon  objective  evidence  of  merit  cannot 
be  considered  complete  until  aU  positions  ia  the  school  service  are  fiUed 
as  the  result  of  a  uniform  procedure.  Eventually  every  promotive  position 
in  the  school  service  ought  to  be  fiUed  from  rated  ehgible  lists.    A  con- 
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siderable  advance  in  this  direction  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  appoint- 
ments of  elementary  school  principals  and  in  a  more  limited  degree  in 
the  case  of  masters'  assistants.  In  addition,  male  assistants  who  are 
candidates  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  submaster  have  been  rated  on 
a  more  definite  basis  than  formerly.  Male  candidates  for  the  position  of 
submaster  who  are  not  in  the  employ  of  our  city  have  been  appointed  from 
rated  lists  for  many  years.  The  placing  of  male  assistants  in  Boston  on 
a  similar  basis  is  entirely  appropriate  and  renders  the  procedure  of  appoint- 
ment uniform  in  both  cases." 

During  the  following  year  there  was  still  further  develop- 
ment of  this  promotive  principle.  In  his  Annual  Report  of 
the  year  1920  Mr.  Thompson  again  discusses  the  subject  and 
writes : 

"When  a  vacancy  for  a  principalship  or  directorship  is  opened  it  is 
now  the  practice  to  send  from  School  Committee  headquarters  a  circular 
letter  to  the  schools  announcing  the  vacancy  and  inviting  candidates  to 
file  credentials.  The  Board  of  Superintendents  then  examines  with  great 
care  all  the  evidence  in  connection  with  each  candidate,  evaluates  the  facts 
and  makes  a  Ust.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  Superintendent  to  nominate 
the  candidate  with  the  highest  rating  and  the  School  Committee  during 
the  past  year  has  uniformly  confirmed  these  nominations. 

In  Boston  for  many  years  some  method  of  determining  merit  has  been 
maintained.  The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  School  Committee  demand 
that  the  Superintendent  nominate  by  merit.  The  present  system  differs 
from  preceding  attempts  to  determine  merit  in  that  the  specific  items 
of  merit  are  Msted,  evaluated,  and  defined  in  definite  terms.  Another 
difference  is  that  instead  of  one  individual  judgment,  namely,  that  of  the 
Superintendent,  there  is  the  group  judgment  of  a  Board.  One  characteris- 
tic of  the  present  system  that  should  inspire  greatest  confidence  is  the 
fact  that  the  ratings  are  definite,  recorded  and  pubhshed.  Each  candi- 
date may  see  his  rating,  and  interview  the  examiner  and  know  specifically 
the  reasons  of  the  judgment  in  his  or  her  case." 

In  his  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1921,  Mr.  Thompson  was 
able  to  announce  that  during  the  period  of  his  administration, 
rated  eligible  lists  had  been  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents for  principalship  of  elementary  and  intermediate 
schools,  for  head  masters  of  two  of  the  high  schools,  for  director- 
ships of  primary  supervision,  for  chief  examiner,  for  master's 
assistant  and  first  assistant  grammar,  and  for  first  assistant 
in  charge,  and  that  these  "important  promotive  positions 
have  been  filled  as  the  result  of  open  competition  in  the  school 
service  of  Boston."     And  in  conclusion  Mr.  Thompson  said: 

"The  exact  details  of  making  the  rated  lists  for  promotion  will  pro- 
gressively improve  as  experience  accumulates,  but  the  system  itseK  ought 
to  be  cherished  as  a  substantial  gain  for  the  Boston  school  system." 
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During  the  past  year  the  practice  pursued  by  Mr.  Thompson 
has  been  continued.  All  existing  lists  have  been  uniformly 
followed  in  making  appointments  or  promotions.  In  addition 
thereto,  the  Board  of  Superintendents  has  prepared  city-wide 
competitive  lists  for  head  masters  of  high  schools,  and  for 
first  assistants  in  kindergartens.  The  Board  also  has  pre- 
pared lists  of  candidates  for  the  position  of  head  of  depart- 
ment of  English  in  high  schools,  one  for  men,  another  for 
women.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  present  administration, 
so  far  as  practicable,  to  keep  constantly  increasing  the  number 
of  these  Civil  Service  lists.  The  only  obstacle  to  the  immediate 
universal  application  of  this  principle  is  the  burden  imposed 
upon  the  Board  of  Superintendents  in  visitation  of  candidates 
and  attention  to  numerous  details  incident  to  a  careful,  sys- 
tematic and  defensible  rating.  While  the  members  of  the 
Board  very  generously  respond  to  these  additional  demands 
upon  their  time  and  energy,  still  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount 
of  work  which  they  can  successfully  undertake.  However, 
there  is  perhaps  no  service  that  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
can  render  of  more  vital  or  lasting  benefit  to  the  schools  than 
the  extension  of  the  merit  system  until  all  appointments  and 
promotions  are  made  strictly  in  conformity  therewith. 

The  establishment  of  merit  lists  for  original  appointments 
and  for  promotion  of  teachers  within  the  service  is  one  of  the 
most  notable  achievements  in  recent  school  administration. 
These  lists  are  constructed  on  certain  objective  and  measurable 
bases  which  are  general  in  their  character,  and  which  in  so  far 
as  possible  apply  to  all  candidates  aUke.  These  bases  include 
general  education,  professional  improvement  and  growth,  per- 
sonal characteristics,  quantitative  and  qualitative  experience 
in  teaching,  etc.  They  are  made  in  a  purely  impersonal 
manner,  in  absolute  good  faith,  with  extreme  care  and  by  the 
best  judicial  intelligence  that  a  school  system  can  marshal. 
These  lists  are  made  in  conformity  with  Civil  Service  practices, 
the  utmost  publicity  is  furnished  all  candidates  concerning 
the  method  of  rating  and  the  results  thereof,  and  the  body 
creating  the  list  stands  ready  to  correct  any  error  of  judgment 
or  to  remedy  any  injustice. 

Whatever  imperfections  may  appear,  as  the  plans  and  pro- 
cedure of  rating  are  developed,  the  operation  of  the  system 
unmistakably  facilitates  the  administration  of  the  schools  and 
tends  to  create  confidence  throughout  the  service.     All  ex- 
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ternal  interference,  political  or  otherwise,  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  in  the  long  run  capable  and  progressive  men  and 
women  are  more  likely  to  receive  just  professional  deserts 
than  under  any  plan  of  appointment  and  promotion  where  the 
superintendent  of  schools  is  the  sole  judge  of  proficiency. 
Moreover,  the  merit  system  tends  to  eliminate  discrimination 
against  a  candidate  because  of  race,  or  creed,  or  politics.  It  is 
consistent  with  our  democratic,  social,  and  poUtical  organiza- 
tion. An  elaborate  merit  system  may  be  impracticable  in 
smaller  communities,  but  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities  school 
authorities  in  the  future  will  find  great  difficulty  in  justifying 
appointments  and  promotions  upon  any  other  basis. 

For  a  more  definite  statement  relative  to  the  procedure 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  for  rating  candidates 
for  promotion,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  discussion  of  the 
Chief  Examiner,  Mr.  Joel  Hatheway,  which  appears  in  the 
appendix  to  this  report. 

Unification  of  the  School  System. 

It  is  unnecessary  at  this  time  to  relate  the  story  of  the  intro- 
duction of  intermediate  schools  and  classes  into  the  school 
system  of  Boston.  Those  who  have  read  the  recent  reports 
of  the  School  Department  are  famihar  with  the  successive 
steps  in  this  development.  In  all  the  discussions  of  this 
interesting  topic,  however,  two  outstanding  objectives  were 
recognized  as  fundamental  and  indispensable,  namely,  differen- 
tiation of  the  work  of  pupils  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade,  and 
the  complete  unification  of  the  entire  school  system.  Unless 
these  objectives  are  reahzed  the  intermediate  organizations 
are  unjustified. 

Differentiation:  An  objection  to  the  traditional  eight-four 
plan  of  school  organization  was  its  inflexibihty.  It  seemed  to 
ignore  certain  physiological  and  psychological  changes  that 
occur  during  the  period  of  preadolescence.  It  deferred  until 
too  late  a  period  certain  choices  of  work  by  the  pupils,  and  it 
failed  to  provide  for  individual  inchnations  and  capacities; 
hence  its  unserviceableness.  But  the  severest  indictment 
against  the  eight-four  plan  was  its  lack  of  unity,  the  inde- 
pendence and  separateness  of  the  elementary  and  the  high 
schools  from  each  other.  There  was  httle  or  no  articulation 
between  these  two  divisions  of  the  system,  and  despite  repeated 
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and  varied  attempts  to  integrate  them,  it  seemed  quite  impos- 
sible to  establish  definite  points  of  contact. 

In  order  to  remove  these  barriers  and  misunderstandings, 
and  to  create  a  modus  vivendi,  it  became  necessary  to  depart 
from  traditional  paths  and  find  common  ground  where  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  teachers  might  meet,  attack  problems 
of  common  interest,  become  better  acquainted  fraternally  and 
professionally,  and,  if  possible,  recognize  one  another's  points 
of  view.  Therefore,  Grades  VII  and  VIII  of  the  elementary 
school  and  Grade  IX  of  the  high  school  were  selected  as  neutral 
territory  where  this  unity  of  purpose  might  be  effected.  Thus 
these  three  grades  gradually  developed  into  a  unit  knowTi  in 
Boston  as  "intermediate."  In  time  it  became  apparent  that 
this  intermediate  unit  was  of  such  a  character  that  it  might 
link  itself  with  the  grades  preceding  and  those  following, 
and  that  although  unhke  both  elementary  and  high  schools, 
still  it  might  retain  the  best  characteristics  of  each.  Into  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  were  introduced  some  subjects  which 
had  traditionally  been  regarded  as  belonging  exclusively  to 
the  high  schools,  such  as  modern  foreign  languages,  related 
N  mathematics,  prevocational  work,  etc.  These  new  subjects 
came  to  occupy  the  time  and  attention  previously  given  to 
over-elaborate  elementary  programs,  and  to  appeal  vitally 
to  the  needs  and  desires  of  children  who  at  this  period  of  mental 
and  physical  development  dislike  reviews  and  crave  for  novelty. 
Thus  differentiation  in  courses  of  study,  in  subject-content, 
and  in  methods  of  instruction  began  to  occur  not  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ninth  grade  as  formerly,  but  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh.  Accordingly,  in  place  of  the  eight-four  scheme 
of  organization,  we  have  come  to  regard  our  school  system  as 
comprising  six  years  of  primary  or  elementary  education;  fol- 
lowed by  six  years  of  secondary  education,  the  latter  period 
being  subdivided  into  three  years  of  intermediate  and  three 
years  of  higher  secondary  instruction. 

The  gradual  introduction  of  intermediate  schools  and  classes 
into  the  Boston  school  system  has  brought  about  a  variety  of 
types  of  organization  and  some  confusion  in  the  nomenclature 
employed,  all  of  which  will  disappear  as  the  whole  school  system 
becomes  unified.  These  various  types  may  be  enumerated 
and  defined  as  follows : 

a.  The  Intermediate  School:  This  is  a  unit  of  organization  comprising 
three  grades  designated  as  VII,  VIII  and  IX.     Grades  VII  and  VIII 
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correspond  to  Grades  VII  and  VIII  of  the  traditional  elementary  schools 
reconstructed  and  reorganized;  grade  IX  corresponds  to  the  first  year  of 
the  traditional  high  school.  The  three  upper  classes  of  the  traditional 
high  school — the  second,  third  and  fourth  year — are  named  Grades  X, 
XI  and  XII  respectively.  This  is  a  simple  and  convenient  practice  which 
has  the  advantage  of  emphasizing  the  unification  of  the  system.  There 
are  twelve  intermediate  schools  which  have  developed  out  of  former 
elementary  schools  by  retaining  pupils  of  the  ninth  grade,  and  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  principal  of  the  elementary  district.  In  addition 
thereto  are  two  school  districts  which  have  an  independent  intermediate 
organization.  This  latter  type  is  now  the  approved  form  of  organization  for 
Grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX,  and  the  building  plans  for  the  immediate  future 
provide  for  the  erection  of  several  independent  intermediate  schools. 

b.  The  Elementary  School  with  Intermediate  Classes:  This  school  con- 
sists of  eight  grades,  the  first  six  grades  of  the  traditional  elementary 
school,  and  Grades  VII  and  VIII  partially  or  wholly  reconstructed  and 
reorganized  along  the  lines  of  the  intermediate  school.  There  are  thirty- 
six  such  schools.  These  were  formerly  designated  as  elementary  schools 
with  modern  foreign  languages.  From  Grade  VIII  of  these  schools  a 
pupil  passes  to  the  high  school  of  his  choice  for  the  work  of  Grade  IX. 

c.  The  Traditional  Elementary  School:  In  addition  to  these  thirty-six 
schools  there  are  seventeen  that  still  retain  certain  resemblances  of  the 
traditional  elementary  school  organization.  This  tj^pe  will  gradually 
disappear  and  be  merged  with  those  in  group  "b"  above.  The  evolution- 
ary process,  therefore,  is  from  the  old-time  elementary  school  into  the 
partially  reconstructed  intermediate,  and  thence  from  the  incomplete 
into  the  full  fledged  intermediate  unit. 

d.  The  Sixth  Grade  Elementary  School:  This  new  type  of  elementary 
school  is  the  logical  result  of  the  estabhshment  of  intermediate  schools. 
As  rapidly  as  intermediate  units  of  organization  are  established  throughout 
the  city,  the  typical  elementary  school  will  comprise  the  first  six  grades. 
There  are  five  of  these  schools  at  the  present  time. 

From  time  immemorial  Boston  has  maintained  in  its  Public 
Latin  School  a  six-year  course  of  secondary  grade  instruction 
in  preparation  for  college.  The  Girls'  Latin  School  since  its 
foundation  has  offered  a  similar  course.  Pupils  have  been 
admitted  to  these  courses  upon  the  completion  of  six  grades 
of  the  elementary  school.  This  six-grade  secondary  course  has 
always  been  popular,  and  on  the  whole  is  regarded  as  a  more 
satisfactory  preparation  for  college  than  a  four-years'  course 
following  eight  years  of  elementary  instruction. 

During  the  past  year  the  School  Committee  approved  plans 
for  the  erection  of  an  intermediate  school  (Grades  VII,  VIII  and 
IX)  in  the  Charles  Sumner  District,  with  the  intention  later  of 
constructing  an  additional  unit  for  the  accommodation  of 
pupils  of  Grades  X,  XI,  XII.     Thus  a  six-grade  comprehensive 
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secondary  school  will  become  a  companion  of  the  two  Latin 
schools  and  the  success  of  this  new  organizational  unit  will  be 
watched  with  unusual  interest.  It  is  not  improbable  that  at 
the  end  of  our  quest  for  the  unification  of  our  school  system 
we  may  finally  find  ourselves  rather  safely  walking  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  fathers. 

Unification.  It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  the  intermediate 
organization  although  on  neutral  ground  has  been  a  disturbing 
element,  a  disruptive  force  in  our  school  system.  But  the 
shock  while  disquieting  has  not  been  critical.  It  has  aroused 
school  folk  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  status  quo  may 
mean  retrogression.  Our  educational  system  is  incomplete,  and 
we  must  remain  dissatisfied  with  that  incompleteness.  But 
now  that  agitation  in  behalf  of  intermediate  schools  has  ceased 
and  that  the  philosophy  underlying  them  is  quite  generally 
accepted,  school  folk  are  solicitous  that  the  chief  objectives 
of  the  intermediate  schools  become  attained,  and  that  the 
unification  of  the  entire  school  system  be  assured. 

Accordingly,  all  courses  of  study  for  Grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX 
have  been  revised  and  the  subject-content  of  these  courses  has 
been  carefully  reconstructed.  While  not  seeking  rigid  uniform- 
ity, still  our  aim  must  be  so  to  unify  the  work  that  a  pupil  in  a 
particular  grade  in  any  of  the  units  of  organization  shall  be  doing 
substantially  the  same  work  as  another  pupil  similarly  occupied 
elsewhere.  For  instance,  if  a  pupil  is  taking  clerical  practice 
in  Grade  IX,  whether  he  is  in  the  traditional  high  school,  in 
an  independent  intermediate  school,  or  in  the  ninth  grade  else- 
where, in  any  instance  he  should  be  performing  essentially,  if  not 
identically,  the  same  work.  These  courses  of  study  for  Grades 
VII,  VIII  and  IX  have  been  prepared  with  great  patience 
and  intelligence  by  teachers  representing  all  grades  of  school 
above  the  fifth.  Teachers  from  these  various  grades  through 
interchange  of  views  and  discussion  of  common  problems  have 
discovered  their  own  intimate  relation  to  the  school  sj^stem. 
Bonds  of  professional  sympathy  have  been  forged  among 
teachers  of  different  grades,  and  as  a  result  pupils  are  becoming 
released  from  the  difficulties  of  maladjustment.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Board  of  Superintendents  has  been  offering  numerous 
improvement  and  promotional  courses  conducted  by  our  own 
experts,  and  designed  to  acquaint  teachers  with  the  delibera- 
tions and  the  approved  recommendations  of  these  councils. 

While  the  teachers  in  the  service  have  been  formulating 
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courses  of  study,  collecting  material,  and  devising  methods, 
a  council  on  problems  common  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  has  been  fashioning  the  machinery  of  organization  and 
administration  of  the  various  school  units.  This  council  is 
composed  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  two  assistant  super- 
intendents, three  high  school  head  masters,  four  intermediate 
school  principals,  three  elementary  school  principals,  and  a  prin- 
cipal from  the  six-grade  schools.  As  a  result  of  the  con- 
ferences of  this  council,  the  hundred-point  diploma  plan  has 
been  improved  so  that  all  pupils  in  the  school  system  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  grade  begin  to  accumulate  points 
toward  the  diploma  which  is  awarded  at  the  end  of  Grade  XII. 
Each  subject  in  the  curricula  of  Grades  VII  to  XII  inclusive 
has  been  carefully  evaluated  by  this  council,  and  work  success- 
fully accomplished  goes  to  the  credit  of  the  pupils  as  they 
advance  from  grade  to  grade.  At  the  same  time  every  pre- 
caution is  being  exercised  to  prevent  any  interruption  of  school 
work  between  Grades  VI  and  VII.  Thus  elementary  education 
in  the  sixth  grade  blends  freely  with  secondary  education,  which 
in  turn  continues  uninterruptedly  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth 
grade.  Moreover,  we  are  all  beginning  to  speak  in  terms  of 
Grades  VII,  VIII,  IX.,  etc.  The  terms  "elementary,"  "inter- 
mediate," and  "high"  occur  less  frequently  in  our  vocabulary. 
Artificial  barriers  and  designations  are  gradually  breaking 
down.  Some  day,  we  trust,  we  shall  have  a  unified  system 
from  Grade  I  to  XII  without  any  perceptible  break  in  the 
child's  onward  progress. 

This  subject  of  unification  was  very  deeply  and  clearly 
in  the  mind  of  our  former  Superintendent.  He  foresaw  the 
possibilities  and  potentiahties  of  the  integrated  school  system, 
and  beheved  the  present  time  to  be  opportune  for  realiza- 
tion. His  successor  in  office  received  this  problem  with  all 
its  insistence  upon  solution,  and  has  attempted  to  preserve  at 
least  some  of  its  momentum.  At  meetings  of  the  Principals' 
Association  the  subject  of  unification  has  been  repeatedly  and 
sympathetically  discussed  by  the  Superintendent.  At  these 
conferences  also  each  Assistant  Superintendent  in  turn  sub- 
mitted progressive  ideas  and  suggestions,  abstracts  from 
which  are  printed  in  the  appendix  to  this  report.  Mr.  Rafter 
discussed  the  place  of  the  six-grade  school  in  a  scheme  of 
unification.  Miss  Mellyn  pointed  out  the  inter-relation  of  the 
kindergarten  and  primary  grades.     Mr.  Brodhead  identified 
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manual  and  domestic  arts  with  other  school  activities,  while  Mr. 
Gould  and  Mr.  Snow  urged  the  identification  of  the  inter- 
mediate grades  with  those  above  and  those  that  are  below. 
During  the  coming  year  we  shall  continue  to  keep  this  problem 
persistently  before  us,  confident  that  by  the  combined  efforts 
of  administrators  and  teachers  all  fictitious  and  hannful  dis- 
tinctions between  grades  or  schools — all  interruptions  of  the 
pupils'  work  or  progress — shall  eventually  disappear  and  be 
replaced  by  a  school  system  integrated  and  undivided. 

The  Teacher  an  Integra.l  Part  of  the  School 
System. 

Various  representative  councils  or  committees  are  actively 
engaged  in  formulating  administrative  and  organizational  plans 
for  the  unification  of  the  school  system.  The  entire  teaching 
force  acknowledges  its  indebtedness  to  these  councils  and 
committees  for  the  splendid  services  they  have  rendered.  They 
have  given  a  habitation  and  a  name  to  much  that  existed  in 
intangible  and  theoretic  form.  The  subjects  they  have 
had  under  consideration,  such  as  departmentalization,  promotion 
by  subject,  diploma  requirements,  are  largely  mechanical; 
and  in  a  more  restricted  sense  the  same  may  be  predicted  even 
of  courses  of  study.  But  there  is  a  spiritual  phase  of  this  dis- 
cussion of  unification  which  needs  to  be  emphasized,  and  which 
in  importance  transcends  any  features  that  are  material  or 
mechanical. 

The  Individual  Teacher:  It  is  universally  recognized  that 
the  teachers  of  Boston  possess  large  personal  initiative,  and 
that  they  exercise  this  privilege  to  an  unusual  degree.  This 
prerogative  belongs  to  our  teachers  because  they  have  proven 
themselves  worthy  to  exercise  it.  Since  the  teachers  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  construction  of  courses  of  study  and  for  the 
development  of  methods  of  instruction,  naturally  a  liberal 
amount  of  freedom  is  given  the  individual  teacher  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  these  courses  of  study  and  in  the  application  of 
methods.  This  individuality  of  the  teacher  must  be  encouraged. 
It  must  be  magnified  rather  than  minimized.  Nothing  should 
be  done  to  restrict  it.  The  freedom  of  the  individual  teacher 
reacts  upon  the  pupils, — the  future  exponents  of  free  govern- 
ment. Moreover,  we  should  avoid  any  appearance  of  bureau- 
cracy.    There  must  be  no  central  control  that  attempts  to 
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dictate  arbitrarily.  A  strong  centralization  in  general  tends 
to  weaken  the  power  of  the  individual  units,  and  in  school 
administration  it  would  woefully  diminish  personal  initiative 
and  effectiveness  on  the  part  of  teachers. 

Group  Consciousness:  The  organization  of  teachers  in  groups 
is  commendable,  groups  of  individuals  to  freely  discuss  their 
own  immediate  common  problems.  These  groups  have  a  praise- 
worthy mission,  namely,  to  estabhsh  friendly  and  co-operative 
relations  among  teachers  whose  work  is  very  similar  and  whose 
interests  are  quite  identical.  There  are  very  many  such  associa- 
tions in  connection  with  the  Boston  school  system  under  the 
titles  of  clubs,  councils,  committees  and  so  forth.  Many  of 
them  are  making  helpful  and  constructive  educational  con- 
tributions. Individual  initiative  within  these  groups  should 
be  fostered.  No  group  thrives  by  stifling  individual  power. 
The  group  prospers  by  assigning  each  individual  to  do  the 
particular  work  for  which  he  or  she  has  especial  aptitude.  At 
a  critical  time  one  individual  may  supersede  another.  This 
is  team  work.  At  times  the  individual  must  volunteer — when 
he  has  confidence  in  himself  born  of  certainty.  At  another 
time  self-effacement  is  necessary.  But  let  us  not  allow  the  in- 
dividual to  be  sacrificed,  even  for  the  group.  ''The  strength 
of  the  wolf  is  the  pack;  the  strength  of  the  pack  is  the  wolf." 
This  is  the  law  of  interdependence. 

However,  group  or  class  consciousness  must  not  be  over- 
stressed  or  over-emphasized.  "Class  consciousness  is  to  be 
commended,  but  a  desire  for  class  dictation  is  the  most  in- 
sidious virus  in  American  Hfe  today.  If  persisted  in  it  will 
result  in  institutional  instability  and  insecurity." 

Identification  with  the  whole:  There  is  always  danger  that 
the  individual,  free  and  unrestrained,  may  become  self-cen- 
tered and  unsocial.  So,  hkewise,  there  is  strong  presumption 
that  groups  of  individuals,  becoming  absorbed  in  their  own 
affairs,  may  fail  to  perceive  clearly  the  problems  of  other 
groups,  to  grasp  the  paramount  significance  of  the  larger  whole, 
or  to  think  in  terms  of  the  common  welfare. 

But  the  group,  however  important,  sustains  the  same  relation 
to  the  whole  that  the  individual  does  to  the  group.  Without  in 
any  measure  losing  its  identity,  the  group  should  become  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  whole.  In  this  union  is  strength.  Here 
again  appears  the  law  of  inter-relationship.  The  group  must 
look  outward  and  seek  identity  with  other  groups.     There 
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should  be  established  reciprocal  relations  and  co-operative  inter- 
course among  all  these  integral  parts  of  the  whole.  The  ad- 
vancement of  the  interests  of  any  group  of  my  fellow  teachers 
(or  fellow  citizens)  ultimately,  if  not  directly,  benefits  my  own. 
But  whether  it  benefits  me  or  not,  it  improves  the  general  wel- 
fare and  thereby  merits  my  approval.  Different  groups  then 
should  co-operate  heartily  and  generously  with  common  pur- 
poses  and    common   ideals   toward   a    common   end. 

The  Professional  Spirit: — The  most  essential  characteristic  of 
unification  is  the  development  of  the  professional  spirit.  This 
implies  devotion  to  the  profession,  the  exaltation  of  a  common 
cause.  In  the  past  there  has  been  too  much  individual  isola- 
tion, or  too  much  group-exclusiveness.  There  is  demand  just 
now  for  a  soHdarity,  for  a  unification  founded  upon  a  strong 
conviction  of  the  indispensableness  of  popular  education  in  a 
democracy.  There  is  need  of  a  renaissance,  an  awakening  con- 
sciousness of  the  dignity  and  the  nobiUty  of  the  individual 
teacher  and  of  the  teaching  profession  as  a  whole.  We  should 
have  justifiable  pride  in  declaring  not  merely,  'T  am  a  teacher," 
but  also,  "I  belong  to  a  profession  of  teachers." 

"As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he."  May  such  a  spirit 
descend  upon  us,  touching  the  heaii  first  of  the  individual,  then 
of  the  group,  and  afterwards  of  the  entire  profession,  uniting  all 
in  the  bonds  of  devoted  public-spirited  service.  This  is  full 
fruition:  "First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  aftenvards  the  full 
corn  in  the  ear." 

The  Larger  Outlook:  Finally  we  must  look  beyond  self, 
beyond  group,  even  beyond  the  profession  itself,  and  become 
sharers  in  the  great  inheritance  which  is  ours  as  American 
citizens. 

The  great  social,  industrial,  economic,  poHtical  questions — 
the  universal  soul-cry  for  social  justice — conmaand  our  atten- 
tion and  enlist  our  co-operative  participation.  We  can  no 
longer  remain  aloof.  The  summons  comes  with  its  obliga- 
tions and  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  in  its  broader,  larger 
significance.  Let  us  hearken  to  the  new  reveille  manfully, 
bravely,  patriotically.  Our  profession  mil  be  exalted  com- 
mensurate with  the  intelhgence  and  the  unselfishness  of  our 
united  service. 

Respectfully  submitted 

JEREMIAH  E.  BURKE, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

Frank  Victor  Thompson 
Resolutions  adopted  by  the  School  Committee,  October  24, 
1921: 


A  special  meeting  of  the  school  Committee  of  the  City  of 
Boston  was  held  in  the  School  Committee  Building,  Mason 
Street,  at  5.20  o'clock  P.M.,  the  Chairman  presiding. 

Present:  Dr.  Bogan,  Miss  Curtis,  Messrs.  Lane,  O'Connor 
and  Scannell. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Frank  V.  Thompson, 
were  presented : 

WHEREAS,  For  the  second  time  in  the  history  of  Boston,  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  has  died  in  office,  and  an 
educational  career,  rapid  and  brilHant  in  past  performance  and 
filled  with  promise  of  future  high  achievement,  has  been  brought 
to  an  abrupt  and  melancholy  close,  it  is  fitting  that  this  Board 
express  its  appreciation  of  the  loss  that  the  public  school 
system  of  Boston  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  Superintendent 
Thompson. 

Frank  Victor  Thompson  was  born  at  Batesville,  Arkansas, 
July  28,  1874;  a  descendant  of  an  old  Massachusetts  family, 
the  Thompsons  of  Plymouth  colony.  His  grandfather,  Abner 
Bourne  Thompson  of  Brunswick,  Me.,  was  a  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  Mexican  war,  and  his  father  Edward  Williams  Thompson, 
was  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College  and  served  as  a  captain 
in  the  civil  war.  Superintendent  Thompson  himself  had  a 
military  record,  having  been  a  sergeant  in  H  company,  1st  New 
Hampshire  volunteers,  in  the  Spanish  American  war. 

His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  public  schools  of 
Portland,  Me.,  and  at  Westbrook  Seminary.  He  attended  St. 
Joseph's  High  School  and  St.  Anselm's  College,  both  at  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  being  graduated  from  the  latter  in  1895.  He 
received  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  Harvard  graduate 
school,  and  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  St.  Anselm's. 

He  was  principal  of  the  North  Walpole,  N.  H.,  grammar 
school  from  1895  to  1897,  and  instructor  in  college  mathematics 
in  the  Lawrence  High  School  in  1897  and  1898.     For  the  period 
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1898-1901  he  was  master  of  the  Wetherbee  Grammar  School 
in  Lawrence. 

He  became  a  sub-master  in  the  Chapman  Grammar  School 
in  East  Boston,  March  1,  1901;  was  appointed  junior  master 
in  the  South  Boston  High  School,  Sept.  11,  1901;  head  master 
of  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  April  9,  1906;  was  elected 
assistant  superintendent,  Sept.  1,  1910;  and  as  superintendent 
of  schools,  Sept.  1,  1918,  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924. 

Mr.  Thompson  brought  to  the  position  of  Superintendent  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Boston  School  system  and 
ripened  educational  experience,  enthusiasm,  and  zealous  and 
whole-hearted  devotion  to  the  duties  of  his  high  office.  His 
comprehensive  grasp  upon  every  problem  that  came  before  him 
was  remarkable  and  unfailing.  He  was  never  at  a  loss  to  point 
out  the  path  to  pursue.  He  was  an  indefatigable  worker; 
a  man  of  sound  judgment;  he  had  the  happy  faculty  of  asso- 
ciating with  him  those  well  quahfied  to  carry  out  his  policies, 
and  he  was  ever  more  than  generous  in  his  appreciation  of  the 
worth  of  their  services. 

He  was  essentially  a  leader — capable,  efficient,  unflagging  in 
effort.  He  never  avoided  responsibihty  nor  hesitated  in  the 
performance  of  duty.  He  was  ever  in  the  front  of  progress, 
yet  he  never  pressed  forward  rashly  in  fundamental  changes. 
He  was  constant  in  effort  to  promote  educational  progress 
along  sane  and  definite  paths. 

His  courtesy  was  unfaifing;  his  consideration  for  others 
marked.  Wliole-souled,  genial,  s>anpathetic,  he  readily  made 
friends,  and  his  honesty  of  purpose,  his  fairness  of  mind,  his 
impulsive  warm-heartedness,  tempered  by  sound  judgment, 
brought  to  him  in  full  measure  the  affectionate  respect  of  all 
his  friends^ — and  they  were  legion.  He  sought  no  personal 
glorification  but  rather  the  good  of  the  entire  school  system. 

There  was  a  deep  vein  of  spirituality  in  his  character  which 
guided  and  directed  his  wa3^s.  He  inspired  others  with  much 
of  his  own  high  ideafism. 

His  reputation  as  an  educator  was  far  from  being  confined 
to  the  city  he  served.  His  opinion  and  advice  were  often 
sought  by  educational  authorities,  municipal,  state  and  national; 
and  any  expression  of  his  views  was  received  -with,  respect  and 
large  consideration. 

He  succeeded  in  enhsting  the  cordial  and  whole-hearted  sup- 
port of  the  entire  teaching  and  supervising  staff  of  the  public 
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schools  of  Boston,  and  enjoyed  in  full  measure  their  confidence 
and  co-operation.  The  School  Committee  found  in  him  a 
loyal,  zealous  and  able  executive  whose  decisions  were  based 
upon  absolute  fairness  and  impersonal  convictions.  No  emer- 
gency found  him  at  a  loss;  no  question  arose  to  which  he  could 
not  readily  suggest  the  answer.  He  was  in  very  truth  a  gallant 
and  inspiring  figure. 

The  abruptness  with  w^hich  this  career  of  brilliant  achievement 
and  great  future  promise  has  been  brought  to  a  close  is  shock- 
ing, and  a  sad  reminder  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  fife. 

His  home  life  was  beautiful,  and  the  warmest  sympathy  of 
this  committee  goes  out  whole-heartedly  to  his  widow  and 
children.  Their  loss  is  irreparable,  and  yet  we  may  hope 
that  as  time  goes  on  and  softens  the  deep  measure  of  their 
present  grief,  the  recollection  of  his  hfe  and  virtues  will  bring 
to  them  some  consolation. 

RESOLVED,  That  this  preamble  and  resolution  be  spread 
in  full  upon  the  records  of  this  Board,  and  that  a  copy  thereof 
be  transmitted  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  preamble  and  resolution  were  adopted  unanimously. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

Frank  Victor  Thompson 

Address  by  Richard  J.  Lane,   Esq.,   Member  of  the  School 

Committee,  at  the  Memorial  Exercises  at  Symphony 

Hall,  November  21,  1921. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

We  meet  this  afternoon  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memorj^  of  one 
who  was  a  great  leader  of  men  and  one  of  the  foremost  edu- 
cators of  our  country,  our  late  lamented  friend  and  Superin- 
tendent. 

This  Commonwealth  has  furnished  to  the  nation  a  long  hue 
of  able  and  distinguished  public  men,  but  few  names  -mil  be 
recorded  higher  on  the  Ust  of  those  who  have  promoted  the 
cause  of  education  in  our  country  than  that  of  Frank  Victor 
Thompson. 

It  is  most  appropriate  then  to  have  the  Boston  School  service 
gather  here  today  to  honor  his  memory,  and,  while  we  cannot 
suppress  the  sadness  that  fills  our  hearts  at  his  untimely  death, 
we  must  yet  rejoice  that  we  were  privileged  to  be  his  com- 
panions and  friends  in  life  and  that  our  country,  and  this 
city  in  particular,  has  had  the  benefit  of  his  genius  and  services. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  this  city  at  a  time  when,  to  put  it  mildly,  the  strong  hand 
of  leadership  was  needed  at  the  helm.  Disorganization  due 
to  war  had  even  invaded  the  schools  of  our  country,  and  con- 
fusion and  disruption  existed  everywhere.  The  new  Superin- 
tendent by  experience  and  training  was  eminently  qualified  for 
the  duties  of  his  new  office. 

As  a  boy  and  young  man  he  had  known  many  of  the  ad- 
versities of  hfe.  To  his  most  intimate  friends  alone  did  he 
ever  divulge  the  struggles  of  his  youth.  Imbued  •^dth  the 
loftiest  ambition,  he  struggled  hard  to  obtain  an  education  and 
it  was  only  by  indomitable  courage  and  perseverance  that  he 
was  able  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  continually  confronted 
him.  These  disappointments  and  struggles  of  his  youth  did 
not  embitter  him;  on  the  contrary  they  strengthened,  broad- 
ened and  humanized  him  for  the  service  to  his  fellow-men 
he  was  later  called  upon  to  give. 
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I  was  privileged  to  read,  after  his  death,  from  the  pages  of 
his  diary  the  inmost  sentiments  of  his  heart  when  he  received 
his  first  appointment  into  the  Boston  school  system.  No  vain 
or  self-conscious  note  in  that  record  but  the  sweetest  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  and  thanksgiving  that  his  prayers  had  been 
answered,  that  he  had  earned  and  received  recognition,  and 
that  a  larger  field  for  educational  effort  was  now  before  him. 

With  his  entry  into  the  Boston  service  and  proximity  to  those 
institutions  where  higher  educational  studies  could  be  followed, 
he  pursued  assiduously  course  after  course  of  studies  which 
he  believed  would  aid  his  advancement  in  the  profession  he  so 
dearly  loved. 

The  News  Letter  of  recent  date  records  the  thoughts  and 
motives  that  impelled  him  from  the  time  he  first  undertook 
the  teaching  of  youth.  "The  Teacher  today,"  he  writes  "who 
is  not  a  student  of  and  thinker  about  educational  problems  can- 
not measure  up  to  his  obhgations.  The  teacher  who  is  not 
growing  day  by  day  is  being  left  far  behind.  The  growing 
teacher,  the  keeping  abreast  teacher  experiences  the  joys  that 
come  to  the  discoverer  who  finds  that  his  dreams  can  be  reahzed. 
The  explorers  of  continents  and  unkno^vn  land  may  today 
weep  with  Alexander  that  there  are  no  more  lands  to  con-, 
quer.  But  the  period  of  discovery  in  the  unexplored  areas  of 
education  is  just  beginning.  Teaching  is  not  drudgery  to  the 
educational  pioneer.  Teaching  is  hke  a  painting  on  a  great 
canvas  where  the  picture  that  bums  in  the  soul  can  be  trans- 
lated. The  teacher  has  the  canvas,  he  has  the  colors,  he  has 
the  brush  and  best  of  all,  he  has  the  vision  of  beauty  that  he 
would  portray  to  the  world." 

This  was  his  last  message  to  you,  teachers  of  Boston.  Treas- 
ure well  these  words  and  the  lessons  they  teach. 

Passing  from  the  positions  of  teacher,  sub-master,  master, 
assistant  superintendent,  he  came  at  an  early  age  to  the  Super- 
intendency  of  our  Boston  schools.  Instantly  his  fine  gifts  of 
leadership  became  evident.  He  grappled  with  every  problem, 
worked  with  untiring  devotion  and  won  the  confidence  of  all. 
We  of  the  School  Committee  assigned  him  most  difficult  duties. 
He  never  hesitated,  he  never  failed  us.  He  advised  us  wisely 
and  unselfishly.  With  a  remarkable  optimism,  ahnost  boyish  in 
its  freshness,  he  carried  us  along  when  we  seemed  to  hesitate. 
He  was  brave,  honest,  unpretentious  and  considerate  of  all. 
His  merry  laugh  broke  many  a  spell  of  depression.     He  had  the 
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rare  gift  of  making  work  joyful  and  his  happy,  cheerful  dis- 
position was  inspiring  and  sustaining. 

As  you  will  recall,  much  legislation  had  to  be  enacted  in  the 
early  days  of  his  administration  to  carry  us  through  the  trying 
times  that  were  then  upon  us.  Before  the  committees  of  the 
Legislature  he  was  affable,  but  determined,  and  in  argument 
invincible,  for  he  showed,  in  fact  it  was  part  of  his  being, 
that  he  was  enlisted  in  a  holy  cause,  the  teaching  of  youth,  and, 
hke  the  Crusaders  of  old,  nothing  short  of  victory  would  be 
acceptable.  Yes,  largely  through  him,  Massachusetts  learned 
that  Boston  was  detemiined  to  lead  the  way  in  education  as 
she  has  always  done,  and  will  continue  to  do,  if  men  like 
Frank  Victor  Thompson  direct  our  forces. 

What  were  Mr.  Thompson's  fundamental  ideas  on  educa- 
tion? I  have  heard  him  time  and  again  quote  the  words  of 
Horace  Mann,  that  illustrious  educator,  "on  schools  and  teach- 
ers I  rely  more  than  on  any  other  earthly  instrumentality  for 
the  prosperity  and  honor  of  the  State  and  for  the  reformation 
and  advancement  of  the  race.  All  other  reforms  seek  to 
abolish  specific  ills;  education  ministers  to  universal  improve- 
ment. Other  reforms  are  remedial.  Education  is  preventa- 
tive." 

Some  have  referred  to  him  as  a  great  vocational  advocate 
in  the  field  of  education.  True,  he  helped  with  a  master  hand 
to  build  up  those  institutions  in  our  system  that  had  to  do  with 
the  training  of  our  boys  and  girls  for  particular  business  voca- 
tions. But  I  prefer  to  look  upon  him,  as  in  truth  he  was, 
the  friend,  the  advocate,  the  supporter  and  the  leader  in  all 
forms  and  in  all  branches  of  educational  uphft.  With  the 
assumption  of  the  powers  of  Superintendent  he  showed  that 
he  was  one  of  the  broadest  and  most  hberal  of  educators  and 
that  he  was  determined  that  each  boy  and  girl  should  have  the 
best  rounded  education  a  modem  school  system  could  give. 

No  more  lasting  monument  will  endure  to  what  Mr. 
Thompson  stood  for  as  an  educational  leader,  as  a  man  of  far 
vision  and  sincere  concern  for  the  future  of  the  boys  and  girls 
of  this  City,  in  fact  of  the  youth  of  this  Commonwealth,  than 
his  forceful  advocacy  of  a  State  University  for  Massachusetts. 
The  Monday  preceding  his  death,  after  dehvering  one  of  the 
most  stirring  addresses  on  this  subject  that  it  was  my  privilege 
to  hear,  he  confided  to  me  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  advocate 
with  all  his  strength  and  power  the  establishment  of  this  in- 
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stitution  which  he  believed  conditions  were  making  imperative. 
That  boys  and  girls  who  completed  their  course  of  studies  in 
our  high  schools  should  be  obliged  to  end  their  education, 
because  they  could  find  no  college  to  enter,  was  to  him  a  failure 
of  democracy's  aim  that  eveiy  boy  and  girl  should  have  equal 
educational  opportunities. 

As  one  reads  what  he  has  written  on  the  purposes  of  the 
public  schools  and  the  philosophy  and  hopes  of  democracy 
underlying  them  it  would  almost  seem  that  the  man  was 
inspired  at  times,  so  sublime  is  his  faith  and  so  lofty  his  ideals. 
Well  may  it  be  said  of  him  that  few  men  in  recent  years  have 
written  or  spoken  on  the  subject  of  democracy  and  its  mission 
with  clearer  ideas  or  vision  than  he.  An  exponent  and  leader 
in  public  school  education  in  a  great  cosmopoHtan  community, 
wdth  a  large  and  varied  experience  and  training,  he  spoke  with 
an  authority  that  demanded  attention. 

It  is  needless  to  assert  here  to  you,  who  have  heard  him 
speak  so  often,  that  no  man  held  more  optimistic  views  on 
the  future  of  our  pubhc  schools  and  the  educational  institutions 
of  our  land.  As  each  year  he  tabulated  and  reported  an  in- 
crease in  the  high  school  enrollment  in  our  city,  where  the 
children  of  the  immigrant  predominate,  he  heralded  the  fact  with 
pride  and  proclaimed  anew  his  faith. 

Actuated  by  motives  of  the  highest  patriotism,  and  that 
our  Country  might  become  stronger,  happier  and  more  united 
in  education,  he  undertook  his  book  "The  Schoohng  of  the 
Immigrant."  In  this  work  he  critically  surveyed  the  whole 
field  of  immigrant  education  as  it  was  being  carried  on  in  our 
different  States  and  suggested  many  valuable  reforms.  The 
difficulties  of  the  times  through  which  we  were  passing  when 
this  book  was  produced,  made  it  at  once  of  great  national  in- 
terest and  impprtance. 

The  reputation  of  our  late  Superintendent  was  not  circum- 
scribed by  narrow  limits.  He  was  known  throughout  the  land, 
and  there  has  passed  out  of  the  life  of  America  a  strong,  valiant, 
forceful  character, — a  scholar,  a  patriot. 

As  we  trace  our  way  back  over  the  few  years  he  was  Super- 
intendent and  recall  what  he  was  able  to  accomplish  in  that 
short  space  of  time  we  cannot  withhold  our  unlimited  admira- 
tion and  gratitude.  To  him  must  be  given  the  credit  for  har- 
monizing the  entire  school  service  and  under  the  spell  of  his 
influence  differences  have  disappeared,   and  happily  for  the 
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welfare  of  the  child  the  Boston  school  service  is  now  united. 

He  advocated  and  inaugurated  the  extension  of  the  merit 
system  and  rated  list  for  promotion  within  the  service  and  we, 
who  know  the  firmness  ■with  which  he  adhered  to  this  policy  and 
the  indefatigable  zeal  and  patience  with  which  he  worked  out 
with  the  Board  of  Superintendents  the  innumerable  details  this 
change  made  necessary,  I  am  sure  here  and  now  will  proclaim 
this  the  crowning  victory  of  his  administration.  It  will  indeed 
be  a  bold  and  unscrupulous  hand  that  will  ever  break  down 
what  he  for  the  good,  yes,  the  lasting  good  of  education  and 
the  child,  secured. 

The  unification  of  the  school  system  was  his  one  great  ob- 
jective. Artificial  barriers  between  grade  and  grade  or  school 
and  school  were  to  him  inventions  that  had  no  place  in  an 
American  school  system.  He  had  succeeded  to  the  Super- 
intendency  at  a  time  when  a  vacillating  policy  meant  disaster. 
He  appreciated  that  there  existed  local  and  traditional  prides 
or  prejudices  and  went  about  his  task  with  tact  and  judgment. 
He  encouraged  among  teachers  and  masters  long  series  of 
deliberations  as  to  the  best  methods  of  adaptation  but  the  policy, 
with  the  approval  of  the  school  committee,  was  fixed  and  under 
his  leadership  the  process  of  unification  was  well  upon  its  way. 
He  left  us  policies  which  must  be  carried  out.  He  tried  to 
breathe  into  these  policies  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  West. 
'He  used  to  say  that  Boston  had  brought  to  light  nearly  everj-- 
thing  worth  while  in  education  but  that  the  West  had  adopted 
and  developed  our  ideas  and  the  place  of  their  birth  had  often 
been  forgotten. 

Time  does  not  permit  us  to  review  the  many  accomplish- 
ments of  his  administration.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  he 
administered  his  high  oSice  with  wisdom  and  justice;  that  he 
never  spared  himself  in  his  w^ork  but  spent  his  energies  lavishly 
in  the  public  service. 

For  you  teachers  of  Boston,  he  was  ever  soficitous  and 
sympathetic.  He  urged  and  was  a  large  factor  in  obtaining 
for  you  more  fitting  compensation  for  your  services.  He 
was  ever  ready  at  call  of  Nation,  State  or  Municipality  to  speak 
or  write  in  the  cause  of  education.  His  was  a  busy  but  a  very 
happy  life,  for  the  cause  in  which  he  w^orked  was  the  greatest 
of  all  causes.  To  him  education  was  inseparably  finked  with 
the  progress  of  humanity.  Secure  are  his  name  and  fame 
for  all  time. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  attempted  in  a  very  humble  way  to 
express  the  sentiments  of  the  School  Committee,  and  may  I  in 
closing  be  permitted  to  say  in  a  more  personal  way  that  to  me 
Frank  Thompson  was  an  inspiration;  he  had  all  the  attributes 
of  heart  and  mind  that  attracted  and  fascinated  me.  I  admired 
him  for  his  zeal,  his  honesty  and  his  abihty.  I  loved  him  for 
himself.  His  last  message  to  all  of  us  was  "carry  on."  He 
had  treasured  up  in  his  heart  for  years  the  inspiring  words, — 
"Be  ashamed  to  die  until  you  have  won  some  victory  for 
humanity."  Frank  Thompson  had  won  many  victories  for 
humanity  and  he  was  not  ashamed  to  die,  and 

"He  so  Hved  that  when  the  summons  came  to  join 

The  innumerable  caravan  which  moves 

To  that  mysterious  realm  where  each  shall  take 

His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 

He  went  not  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night. 

Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but  sustained  and  soothed 

By  an  unfaltering  trust." 
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UNIFICATION:    THE  SIX-GRADE  SCHOOL. 

Address  by  Mr.  Augustine  L.  Rafter,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent, at  a  meeting  of  the  Superintendent  and  Principals' 
Association,  April  5,  1922. 

I  shall  attempt  in  the  time  at  my  disposal  to  show  that 
Grades  IV,  V  and  VI  of  a  1-6  school  are  not  merely  a  truncated 
1-8  school,  lacking  its  apex,  but  rather  that  they  constitute  a 
new  type,  having  some  characteristics  not  generalty  found  in 
the  1-8  system.  In  listening  to  my  brief,  I  ask  from  you  what 
Roosevelt  termed  "a  mind  open  and  to  let."  From  the  oldest 
to  the  youngest  principal,  you  have  from  youth  been  accus- 
tomed to  think  9  or  8  gradewise  when  considering  the  ele- 
mentary school  problem.  It  will  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to 
change  a  lifetime's  habit,  especially  if  you  know  the  1-6  type 
but  vicariously.  There  are  now  four  1-6  schools,  whose  mas- 
ters are  absolutely  and  completely  convinced  of  the  worth  and 
desirabihty  of  their  schools.  There  is  plainly  apparent  an 
assumption  on  the  part  of  some  upper  grade  teachers  that  they 
cannot  do  as  high  a  type  of  work  in  a  1-6  school  as  in  the 
seventh  or  eight  grades  of  the  conventional  school;  that 
the  sixth  grade  teacher,  for  instance,  in  a  1-6  school,  will 
suffer  in  comparison  with  an  eighth  grade  teacher.  Ask  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  who  have  recently, 
carefully,  professionally,  critically  adjudged  the  work  of  sub- 
masters  and  of  master's  assistants,  working,  most  of  them,  in 
the  top  grades  of  the  two  types  of  schools.  Ask  them  if  they 
weren't  a  little  less  than  astonished  at  the  poise,  the  adaptability, 
the  force,  the  general  strength  of  the  men  and  women  in  the  top 
sixth  grades.  The  best  history  lesson  I  ever  observed,  bar  none, 
was  Grecian  history  in  a  sixth  grade.     But  to  my  subject : 

1.  The  sixth  grade  district  being  a  less  complex  problem 
than  the  eighth  is  more  effectively  solved,  and  with  a  greater 
economy  of  time.  It  is  composed  of  children  of  preadolescent 
age,  a  homogeneous  group  that  responds  readily  to  group  in- 
struction as  in  assembly  talks  and  at  other  times  for  purposes 
of  yard,  basement,  and  community  control. 

This  homogeneity  makes  the  assembly  far  more  potential 
and  effective.  It  is  as  though  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
were  brought  forward  and  the  sixth  is  decidedly  more  respon- 
sible and  responsive  than  formerly. 
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None  of  the  pupils  are  "too  big,"  as  eighth  graders  often 
are,  to  be  affected  in  the  desired  direction  by  simply  guiding 
and  controlling  the  instincts  common  to  childhood. 

2.  In  a  six-grade  district  the  middle  grades,  4,  5  and  6,  are 
given  a  prominence,  at  the  top,  that  makes  for  the  acquisition 
of  such  character  qualities  as  dignity,  poise,  responsibility, 
initiative  and  real  public  spirit  at  an  age  when  these  qualities 
are  most  naturally  and  most  easily  accomplished,  before  the 
diffidence,  the  shyness,  the  self-consciousness  of  adolescence 
have  arrived  to  serve  as  a  block  to  progress  along  these  lines. 

In  the  eight  or  nine-grade  district  the  middle  grades  are 
seldom  assigned  to  any  project  of  importance.  They  are 
middle  grades  indeed.  We  marvel  and  are  astonished  at  the 
word  and  number  knowledge  of  the  early  grades,  and  spanning 
the  middle  grades,  we  begin  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  to  make 
demands  that  differ  in  kind  and  degree  from  what  have  been 
considered  suitable  for  middle  grade  minds,  but  the  possibilities 
of  the  middle  grades  of  the  new  type  are  in  turn  truly  astonishing 
us. 

3.  The  six-grade  district  makes  a  fair  distribution  of  equip- 
ment. The  master  of  a  district  of  whatever  kind  quite  naturally 
regards  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  extremes,  as  the  two 
most  important  parts  of  his  problem,  and  the  longer  his  problem, 
the  slighter  attention  given  to  the  middle. 

Every  master  of  a  newly-formed  six-grade  district  is  im- 
pressed by  the  meagreness  of  equipment  in  the  4,  5  and  6 
grades.  The  primary  grades,  thanks  to  the  two  excellent 
primary  supervisors  and  to  the  Primary  Council  on  Books  and 
Supplies,  are  adequately  furnished  with  books  and  educational 
materials.  Possibly  some  are  over-furnished.  I  feel  certain 
that  this  is  true  in  some  instances.  As  an  example,  I  found 
in  a  certain  second  grade  twenty-two  sets  of  reading  books. 
The  Primary  Council  just  mentioned  has  proved  its  worth  over 
and  over  again,  and  analogously,  a  Council  for  the  middle 
grades  should  be  of  inestimable  value.  I  shall  ask  the  Super- 
intendent to  appoint  such  a  Council  at  his  pleasure. 

4.  The  separate  six-grade  district  assures  serious  con- 
sideration and  a  more  even  justice  in  promotion  and  demotion 
of  pupils. 

It  is  a  more  serious  matter  to  promote  a  child  to  another 
district  than  it  is  to  promote  him  to  another  class  in  his  own 
district.  It  calls  for  certain  well-grounded  reasons  that  give 
the  act  a  degree  of  finality. 
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Demotions  to  another  district,  likewise,  call  for  more  judicial 
consideration  than  do  similar  acts  that  may  occur  within  one 
master's  province — in  fact,  they  seldom  or  never  occur. 

5.  Consider  the  personnel  of  the  sixth  grade  in  the  1-6 
school.  When  before  did  the  sub-master  and  the  master's 
assistant  teach  in  the  sixth  grade?  Feminizing  the  schools 
indeed!  This  is  the  first  instance  in  Boston  in  which  a  pupil 
in  the  middle  grades  meets  a  high  grade  man's  way  of  teaching. 

6.  The  1-6  school  has  recognized  as  its  very  owti  the 
fundamentals.  The  shortened  line  of  its  activities  has  re- 
vealed and  defined  and  placed  more  exactly  than  before  the 
essentials,  the  fundamentals.  Mr.  Lamprey's  fine,  vivid  ac- 
count a  month  ago,  of  the  socialized  school,  if  I  caught  him 
aright,  seemed  to  indicate  that  a  fairly  hard  and  fast  standard 
had  been  established  for  each  grade. 

7.  The  principal  of  a  sixth  grade  school,  his  conventional 
responsibilities  abridged,  concentrates  on  fewer  subjects,  fewer 
grades,  fewer  pupils,  ever  stressing  the  fundamentals  and  cor- 
respondingly checking  up  results,  thus  revealing  the  weak 
places  and  setting  about  to  remedy  them. 

And  now  the  gap!  Are  we  creating  a  new  one?  There's 
danger  of  it,  but  it  is  not  nearly  as  wide  as  the  eighth  grade 
to  high  school  chasm.  The  sympathetic  bond  between  sixth 
and  seventh  grade  teachers  is  the  stronger  because  of  the  more 
intimate  knowledge  each  has  of  the  other's  work.  The  better 
prepared  sixth  grader,  who  has  been  better  taught  in  the  use  of 
books,  ^Yho  has  already  met  departmental  teaching,  who  is  fun- 
damentally stronger  than  formerly,  should  feel  more  at  home  in 
an  intermediate  seventh  than  the  conventional  eighth  grader 
experiences  in  the  ninth  grade.  The  very  best  span  for  the  gap 
is,  of  course,  a  more  common  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with 
the  other  fellow's  work.  It  is  sometimes  pitiable  and  distressing, 
not  to  say  irritating,  to  listen  to  the  replies  made  by  pupils  in 
the  ninth  or  tenth  grades  on  subject  matter  that  has  been  ade- 
quately handled  one  or  two  years  previously.  I  have  repeatedly 
asked  a  pupil  giving  a  half  answer  to  a  question,  from  what 
elementary  school  he  was  graduated,  and  when  his  reply  was 
received,  I  have  said:  "And  do  you  think  Mr.  So-and-So  or 
Miss  So-and-So  would  have  tolerated  such  a  slip-shod  answer 
as  that?"  His  response  is  usually  a  shamed-faced  "No."  The 
point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  the  ninth  or  tenth  grade 
teacher  should  have  a  greater  familiarity  with  the  calibre  of 
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the  work  done  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  so  that  he  will 
be  in  a  position  to  know  what  to  reasonably  expect  from  his 
pupils  under  questioning. 

To  summarize:  The  1-6  type  has  established  itself  as  worthy 
and  desirable: 

1 .  Because  the  homogeneity  of  its  pupils  at  the  preadolescent 
age  makes  for  a  readier  response  to  instruction. 

2.  Because  the  middle  grades  are  given  a  prominence 
that  fosters  character  quahties,  dignity,  poise,  responsibility, 
initiative,  real  public  spirit. 

3.  Because  it  makes  for  a  fairer  distribution  of  equip- 
ment,— the  middle  and  not  the  extreines  are  emphasized. 

4.  Because  promotions  and  demotions  are  more  seriously, 
and,  therefore,  more  justly  made. 

5.  Because  the  pupils  meet  both  men  and  women  teachers 
two  grades  earlier  than  formerly. 

6.  Because  the  fundamentals  are  recognized  and  treated 
as  a  magnum  opus. 

7.  Because  of  the  principal's  abridged  responsibilities 
he  is  free  to  concentrate  on  fewer  pupils,  fewer  subjects,  fewer 
grades,  and  the  educational  solution  approaches  nearer  to 
saturation. 
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UNIFICATION:    INTER-RELATION  OF  KINDERGAR- 
TEN AND  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

Address  by  Miss  Mary  C.  Mellyn,  Assistant  Superintendent, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Superintendent  and  Principals'  Association, 
April  5,  1922. 

The  unification  of  education  means  a  true  progression  from 
kindergarten  through  high  school,  because  we  speak  in  terms  of 
the  children  whom  we  are  educating.  For  too  long  a  time  we 
have  asked  ourselves  "What  shall  we  teach?"  or  "How  shall  we 
teach?"  not  "Whom  are  we  teaching?"  Now  that  we  are 
thinking  in  terms  of  childhood,  its  equipment,  its  needs,  its 
purposes,  we  are  approaching  an  educational  renaissance. 
Education  will  be  a  steady  onward  advance  for  the  child  as  he 
reaches  out  from  the  recognition  of  gross  situations  to  the 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  complexities  of  hfe. 
This  is  the  purpose  of  our  schools  to  give  him  his  intellectual, 
social  and  spiritual  inheritance  from  the  kindergarten  through 
college,  and  we  do  this  best  when  we  recognize  in  what  manner 
this  process  may  be  unified. 

The  child  educates  himself  long  before  he  comes  to  us.  Could 
we  find  the  secret  of  his  method  we  might  be  helped,  for  we 
would  be  working  in  harmony  with  the  laws  for  his  development 
and  we  would  be  using  the  resources  which  are  his. 

To  unify  education,  we  must  find  the  resources  which  have 
been  given  to  the  child,  and  we  must  understand  the  laws 
which  govern  his  development.  There  are  now  recognized 
three  distinct  stages  of  development  for  the  school  child.  First, 
from  four  years  to  eight  years,  second  from  eight  years  to 
twelve  years,  and  third  from  the  age  of  twelve  through  the 
adolescent  years.     With  the  first  it  is  my  plan  to  deal. 

When  the  average  school  officer  talks  to  a  kindergarten 
teacher,  he  says  blandly,  "Keep  the  children  happ3^"  When 
he  talks  with  a  primary  school  teacher,  he  saj^s,  with  more 
serious  mien,  "Keep  these  children  busy!"  and  this  attitude 
of  mind  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  keep  the  primary 
school  and  the  kindergarten  separated.  Let  us  recognize  in 
starting  out  that  children  are  happy  only  when  they  are  pur- 
posefully busy.  Oftentimes,  the  busy  child  of  the  primary 
school  is  an  irritated  child,  because  in  the  futile  task  set  him  he 
recognizes  no  purpose.     With   all  children,   life  is  a  serious 
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attempt  to  solve  problems  outside  of  school,  and  it  should 
be  so  in  school.  Let  us  see  why  the  child  himself  gives  us  a 
reason  for  the  unification  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  primar5\ 

1.  Through  all  these  years  the  child  is  gaining  control 
of  the  larger  muscles.  These  are  the  years  in  which  he  grows 
gradually  to  learn  to  stand  and  skip  and  jump  and  run.  These 
are  not  the  years  for  finer  muscle  co-ordinations,  the  lack  of 
which  is  revealed  as  he  handles  crayon,  scissors,  etc.  This 
inability  to  make  finer  co-ordinations  results  in  much  crudity 
oftentimes  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  force  transition. 

2.  In  these  years,  the  child  recognizes  units,  gross  situations, 
wholes,  and  gains  all  his  new  experiences  through  his  senses. 
He  lives  in  his  imagination  and  through  this  he  is  enlarging 
his  mental  horizon  to  realms  which  experience  does  not  per- 
mit him  to  enter. 

3.  His  interests  lie  in  activity,  in  doing,  in  simple  dramati- 
zation, in  drawing,  in  short  in  the  desire  to  express  himself 
in  some  way,  to  tell  of  his  own  experiences.  Through  it  all 
in  these  first  years,  he  is  reaching  out  trying  to  unify  these 
experiences,  trying  to  get  meaning  out  of  his  enviroimient  and 
trj'ing  to  explain  this  great  "buzzing  world"  in  which  he  and  his 
elders  live.  These  are  the  years  in  which  his  reaction  upon  life, 
stimulated  and  aroused  by  good  teaching,  will  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  all  the  curiosity  of  the  later  years. 

What  does  he  have  in  himself  that  we  may  touch?  First 
that  by  which  he  has  learned  much  before  he  comes  to 
school,  the  great  reservoir  of  instinctive  tendencies.  In  these 
3'ears,  we  tap  these  reser\'oirs  and  through  imitation,  through 
play,  through  curiosity,  through  collecting,  through  construc- 
tion, easily  and  naturally  the  child  is  led  to  new  fields  of 
knowledge.  The  able  teacher,  like  the  engineer,  charts  her 
country,  knows  how  to  appeal  to  each  of  these  instinctive 
interests  and  so  allies  herself  Anth  a  great  natural  force. 

What  does  this  tell  us  about  the  instruction  in  these  first 
four  years  of  school  life?  If  the  child  is  to  attain  his  best 
development,  there  must  be  a  similarity  of  aim,  there  must  be 
the  same  spirit  behind  the  methods  of  teaching,  and  an  equip- 
ment not  too  diverse.  Let  us  consider  each — 
1.     The  aim  in  kindergarten-primars^  instruction  is  three-fold — 

(a)  To  emich  the  experience  of  the  child. 

(b)  To  help  him  to  organize  that  experience. 

(c)  To  lay  the  foundation  of  good  habits. 
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(a)  To  enrich  the  experience  of  the  child. — The  words  which 
the  child  hears  in  the  kindergarten  and  the  sj'mbols  which 
he  sees  as  he  reads  in  the  primer  are  as  great  luminous  windows 
through  which  in  imagination  he  sees  the  fields  and  pastures 
new  which  are  a  part  of  his  education.  Each  represents 
an  experience,  each  is  adding  to  his  store  and  enriching  life. 
Whether  it  is  the  bursting  milk  weed  pods  or  the  visit  to  the 
park,  or  the  lovely  picture,  all  these  things  are  the  child's 
right  and  the  school  should  give  and  give  and  give.  So  through 
object,  through  storj-  and  through  experience  in  short  field  trips, 
enrichment  is  going  on. 

(b)  The  child  is  helped  to  organize  his  experience  and  express 
it. 

We  have  the  time  given  over  to  simple  dramatics,  to  plays 
and  games,  to  simple  story  telling  on  the  part  of  the  child,  to 
automatic  response  in  the  organization  of  the  number  facts,  to 
simple  problems  in  the  technique  of  English  composition  and 
spelling,  to  free  expression  in  the  crude  drawing  which  means  so 
much  to  the  child  and  in  the  construction  work  which  is  his 
dehght.  Our  method  of  approach  to  primary'  work  through  the 
story,  through  dramatics,  through  drawing,  and  through  con- 
structive work  will  serve  to  bridge  the  gap. 

This  has  been  done.  See  School  Document  No.  7,  1920 — 
Project  Teaching  in  the  First  Grade.     And  it  can  be  done  again. 

(c)  These  are  the  years  in  which  we  lay  the  foundations  of 
good  habits.  The  years  from  eight  to  twelve  are  the  great 
habit-forming  years,  in  which  the  habits  made,  persist,  but  in 
these  eariier  years  right  habits  are  begun. 

How  shall  we  carry  over  the  right  attitude  towards  childhood 
through  the  kindergarten  and  primary  school  and  keep  the  right 
spirit  back  of  the  methods  of  teaching?  Give  the  children  a 
chance  to  live  in  their  schoolroom.  A  httle  boy  was  asked  if 
he  Uked  to  go  to  school.  "Yes"  he  said,  "I  hke  to  go  to  school 
and  I  hke  coming  from  school,  but  I  don't  like  staying  in  school." 
Mechanical  work  has  killed  the  spirit  of  many  a  teacher  and 
many  a  child.  Purposeful,  meaningful  work,  reaching  down 
and  tapping  instinctive  forces,  the  capitaHzing  of  capacities  for 
leadership,  etc.,  in  short  a  better  knowledge  of  childish  needs 
and  resources  will  hft  all  primary  schools  and  kindergarten 
teaching  on  to  a  pedagogical  plane  unknown.  What  equip- 
ment do  we  need  to  unify  the  work  of  these  years? 

The  desk  is  a  workshop  and  the  program  of  the  unified  kinder- 
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garten-primary  course  should  be  Recitation — Study — Leisure. 
How  may  we  solve  this  problem? 

1.  We  need  floor  space  in  primary  classrooms.    We  would 

like  a  combination  of  screwed  down  desks  and  movable 
chairs. 

2.  We  need  kindergarten  chairs — an  occupation  table — and 

materials  for  construction  work  in  each  class  room. 

3.  We  want  a  library  corner  in  each  classroom. 

4.  We  need  more  optional  time  from  course  of  study. 

5.  We  ask  that  the  kindergarten  room  be  more  constantly 

used. 

6.  We  need  the  special  attention  of  each  principal  to  this 

part  of  the  work.     There  is  not  in  our  city  a  modernized 
primary  classroom.     Who  will  be  the  first  to  estabhsh 
one?  Teachers  of  experience  are  eager  for  it.    We  need 
your  enthusiastic  support  for  new  equipment. 
The  time  will  soon  come,  too,  when  we  shall  have  the  con- 
necting class  for  the  immature  kindergarten  children  who  have 
been  forced  on  to  primary  through  lack  of  room.     These  chil- 
dren who  make  up  the  large  number  of  the  retardates  in  grade 
one  could  have  a  real  kindergarten  program  for  five  months, 
and  a  kindergarten-primary  for  five.     These  children  waken 
later  mentally,  and  need  to  re-hve  the  experience  which  they 
have  had.     Better  to  re-live  the  kindergarten  experience  and 
grow  than  to  sit  with  confused  minds  trying  to  get  some  mean- 
ing out  of  the  grade  one  experiences.     We  should  like  to  have 
the  kindergarten  room  used  every  afternoon  session  by  some 
class  for  free  activities.     If  this  entails  extra  janitor  service, 
it  should  be  provided  for. 

In  short,  we  ask  that  the  opportunity  for  freedom,  initiative 
for  the  development  of  the  play  spirit  and  for  growth  be 
kept  a  part  of  the  child's  life  during  all  these  years,^ — so  that 
the  primary  school  may  be  more  than  a  place  of  mechanical 
attainment  through  which  the  spirit  is  slowly  and  certainly 
killed. 

So  to  unify  this  work  in  the  schools  let  us  carry  the  spirit 
of  childhood  into  our  interpretation  of  the  course  of  study.  If 
the  principals  are  generous  with  their  allowance  in  the  primarj^ 
school,  they  will  realize  on  the  investment  when  the  children 
reach  the  upper  grades.  An  enriched  kindergarten-primary 
course  means  an  enriched  grammar  course  with  alert,  curious, 
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eager-minded  children.  A  starved,  meagre  equipment  means 
a  narrowed  vision,  a  shortened  horizon — dullness  and  apathy. 
Remember  that  the  seed  that  is  sown  in  the  kindergarten- 
primary  classes  will  return  in  a  harvest  of  generous  measure  in 
the  upper  grades,  for  the  gifts  of  the  early  years  live  in  abiding 
memory. 
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UNIFICATION:  MANUAL  AND  DOMESTIC  ARTS,  ETC. 

An  address  by  Mr.  John  C.  Brodhead,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent, at  a  meeting  of  the  Superintendent  and  Principals' 
Association,  May  2, 1922. 

The  subjects  assigned  to  me  are  largely  of  the  motor  type, 
and  because  success  may  be  approximated  in  them  by  those 
not  so  successful  in  work  involving  only  abstract  thinking, 
there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  teachers  and  principals 
to  place  them  on  a  lower  level  than  the  purely  academic  sub- 
jects, forgetting  that  many  pupils  fully  capable  of  pursuing 
abstract  work,  prefer  to  become  educated  as  they  expect  to  live 
later,  that  is,  by  thinking  and  doing  concurrently.  Moreover, 
as  we  see  in  the  history  of  the  race  and  of  the  individual,  good 
thinking  has  commonly  been  the  result  of  good  performance; 
and  as  Prof.  James  has  truly  said,  good  thinking  not  followed 
by  performance  is  demoralizing.  In  a  community  largely  de- 
pendent for  its  predominance  on  brain  and  skill,  no  apology  is 
needed  for  production  of  the  latter.  The  skilled  product  of 
our  schools  and  courses  is  essential  to  the  pennanence  of  our 
institutions.     In  the  language  of  the  Apocryphal  prophet, 

"They  stand  not  in  the  gates  of  the  city.  They  are  not  heard  for  their 
much  speaking,  but  without  them  is  the  city  not  inhabited." 

Grades  I-III  and  IV-VI. 

In  the  primary  grades  are  taught  love  of  order  and  sense  of 
beauty,  and  the  use  of  the  simpler  tools  of  measurement  and 
representation.  These  powers  are  developed  through  the  efforts 
of  special  teachers  of  sewing  in  grades  IV,  V,  VI,  and  of  shop 
work  in  Grade  VI;  by  a  more  intensive  study  in  these  grades 
of  color,  design,  representation  and  imaginative  drawing,  and  of 
the  working  drawing;  and  by  the  use  of  the  rule,  shears,  paste, 
etc.,  in  cardboard  construction  and  elementary  bookbinding. 
An  incidental  product  of  the  last-named  course,  for  boys,  is  the 
increased  respect  for  books  resulting  from  the  construction  of 
simple,  bound  books. 

I  am  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  the  6-3-3  plan.  Its  develop- 
ment in  this  city  makes  questionable  the  continuance  of  shop 
work,  as  such,  for  boys  in  Grade  VI.  No  six-grade  school 
can  keep  a  shop  fully  employed,  and  the  travel  of  pupils  between 
schools  is  objectionable.     Moreover,  with  rising  costs  of  con- 
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struction  and  instruction,  the  retention  of  the  combination 
of  special  room  and  special  teacher  seems  only  defensible  in 
connection  with  a  departmental  program.  A  solution  must  be 
worked  out  that  will  provide  motor  participation  for  the  boys 
not  subject  to  the  objections  referred  to. 

Intermediate  Grades  (VII,  VIII,  IX.) 

The  addition  of  a  modern  foreign  language  to  the  academic 
curriculum  of  half  of  the  pupils  in  Grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX 
does  not  create  an  intermediate  school  in  the  opinion  of  the 
administration,  nor  a  junior  high  school  as  that  expression 
is  interpreted  throughout  the  country.  Properly  to  bridge 
the  famous  gap  we  must  not  only  begin  to  departmentalize,  but 
we  must  have  try-out  courses  in  the  first  year  leading  to  in- 
tensive preparatory  courses  in  the  two  following  years,  in  clerical 
practice,  in  the  practical  arts  for  girls  and  the  mechanic  arts 
for  boys,  as  well  as  in  foreign  language.  Within  the  "arts" 
courses  of  Grade  VII,  there  should  be  varied  experiences  for 
general  intelligence  and  education  and  for  pre-vocationaJ 
purposes. 

In  the  fields  of  the  "arts"  courses  referred  to,  let  me  outline 
to  principals  of  intermediate  schools  a  program  of  utilization 
which  has  yet  to  be  realized  in  this  city.  In  co-operation  with 
the  respective  departments  concerned,  secure  as  many  shops 
as  can  be  used  to  100%  capacity.  Then  in  accordance  with 
present  courses  of  study  use  the  various  facilities  for  three 
purposes  as  follows: 

1.  For  all  pupils  in  clerical  practice  and  modern  language 

courses, — three  periods  weekly. 

2.  For  pupils  electing  an  "arts"  course,  possibly  intending 

to  go  on  to  Grade  X  in  a  special  high  school,  to  Grade 
IX  in  a  co-operative  course  in  a  general  high  school, 
to  trade  school,  or  into  industry  direct  with  advanced 
standing, — fifteen  periods  weekly. 
(The  grade  IX  courses  of  this  type  have  been  revised  to  offer 

more  drawing,  science  and  mathematics  as  a  preparation  for 

Grade  X  in  special  schools.) 

3.  For  pupils  academically  retarded,  but  neither  mentally 

deficient  nor  incorrigible,  formed  into  a  pre  vocational 
class  outside  of  the  departmental  system  except  as  to 
shops,  with  closest  and  most  immediate  correlation,  with 
a  six-hour  day  and  with  no  home  study, — approximately 
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two  hours  daily.     Under  the  present  organization  of 
the  prevocational  centers,  a  high  percentage  of  pupils 
persist  to  graduation  and  50%  of  the  graduates  enter 
secondary    schools.      It  is  desirable    that  the  pupils 
for  these  classes  be  admitted  to  the  precincts  of  the 
intermediate  schools  regardless  of  grade,  if  over  12 
years  of  age  and  otherwise  eligible,  and  that  the  course 
be  extended  to  fit  for  Grade  X, 
The  equipment  of  these  shops  should  not  be  elaborate  nor 
expensive,  but  with  their  variety  and  with  three  years  con- 
tact, there  would  be  offered  a  fair  equivalent  of  a  first  year 
high  school  shop  training  in  knowledge,  habits  and  initiative. 

Grade  X-XII. 

The  work  of  our  secondary  schools  is  so  well  known  that  I 
hardly  need  to  mention  their  place  in  our  scheme  of  unification 
as  related  to  shop  courses. 

The  teachers,  academic  and  trade,  are  drawn  from  the  same 
lists  for  our  continuation,  trade  and  high  schools,  and  promo- 
tions are  made  from  one  group  to  another. 

Committees  of  the  high  school  councils  have. been  at  work 
on  courses  in  mathematics,  science,  English  and  history- 
civics-geography,  for  the  co-operative  courses.  The  standards 
of  conventions  in  mechanical  drawing  for  example,  as  used  in 
high  schools,  are  carried  down  even  to  Grade  IV.  The  next 
extension  in  co-operative  courses  would  seem  to  be  the  intro- 
duction of  such  courses  in  clerical  practice  which  would  probably 
be  as  immediately  successful  as  the  new  co-operative  course  in 
salesmanship. 

Pupils  in  the  trade  school  for  girls  who  are  not  graduates  of 
elementary  schools  are  given  an  opporunity  to  complete  their 
elementary  education  while  learning  their  trade,  a  fine  bit  of 
work. 

I  cannot  forbear  speaking  of  what  I  consider  a  shortcoming 
in  our  secondary  schools.  We  do  not  seem  to  provide  ade- 
quate training  for  our  girls  in  domestic  science  and  household 
arts.  We  have  one  school  adequately  equipped  for  those  who 
wish  to  major  in  these  subjects  and  a  few  other  schools  have 
meagre  equipments,  but  in  these  only  a  few  girls  receive  the 
instruction  and  for  but  a  short  time. 

I  know  that  this  is  not  because  of  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  principals,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  average  per- 
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sistence  of  young  women  in  industry  is  but  five  to  seven  years. 
I  wonder  how  long  we  are  going  to  let  the  curricula,  which  pre- 
pare for  these  business  contacts,  prevent  us  from  offering  ade- 
quate training  for  home-making,  the  ultimate  and  enduring 
vocation  of  women  and  a  substantial  fraction  of  the  foundation 
for  a  contented,  successful  democracy. 

The  gardening  work  in  the  elementary  schools  and  in  our 
prevocational  centers  has,  in  addition  to  its  fostering  love  of 
nature,  contributing  to  science,  and  the  beautifying  and  pro- 
visioning of  the  home,  led  a  substantial  number  of  pupils 
into  the  co-operative  agricultural  course  at  the  West  Roxbury 
High  School,  from  which  they  are  now  going  to  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  at  Amherst.  This  course  is  the  largest 
high  school  course  of  its  kind  in  the  state. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  department  of  evening  schools, 
we  find  the  day  school  for  immigrants  teaching  Enghsh  to  for- 
eign children,  who,  after  learning  the  fundamentals  of  Enghsh, 
are  sent  to  the  regular  grades,  if  of  school  age. 

An  important  thread  running  all  through  our  grades  and 
beyond,  is  that  of  vocational  guidance.  As  its  name  implies 
this  department  guides  young  people  into  profitable,  suitable 
employment.  It  does  much  more  than  this.  It  guides  in  the 
choice  of  courses,  looking  toward  the  vocations  or  toward 
higher  education.  It  finds  ways  of  enabling  pupils  to  secure 
further  education  and  it  sympathetically  follows  them  into  and 
in  employment  through  a  term  of  years. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  budget  of  the  School  Committee 
here,  as  in  many  other  directions,  prevents  the  expansion  of 
a  potent  force  for  good  in  our  school  system. 

In  closing,  I  would  state  that  I  am  more  than  ever  im- 
pressed with  the  thought  that  we  are  all  concerned  in  educating 
our  citizens  (for  such  they  are)  not  for  fife  but  in  Hving  and 
that  therefore  our  courses  must  include  those  agencies  other 
than  books,  wiiich  surround  us  in  our  out-of-school  living  and 
without  which  we  would  be  out-of-date,  unhappy  and  unsuc- 
cessful. 
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UNIFICATION:  INTERMEDIATE  AND  HIGHER 
GRADES. 

An  address  by  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Gould,  Assistant  Superintendent, 
at  a  meeting  of  tlie  Superintendent  and  Principals'  Association, 
April  5,  1922. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  brief  address  to  discuss  the  unification 
of  the  school  system  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  intermediate 
school,  with  special  reference  to  the  problem  of  adjustment 
between  the  intermediate  school  and  the  high  school.  In  order 
to  present  the  problem  clearly  and  definitely,  a  brief  statement 
of  the  situation  as  it  now  exists  seems  essential. 

At  the  present  time  the  organization  of  the  elementary 
and  intermediate  school  districts  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

I.     Intermediate  districts 3 

These  districts  teach  modern  foreign  language  and  have 
pupils  entering  from  contiguous  Grade  VI  districts. 
II.     Grades  I  to  IX  with  modern  foreign  language         ...  10 

III.  Grades  I  to  VIII  with  modern  foreign  language      ...  22 

IV.  Grades  I  to  VIII  without  modern  foreign  language  but  with 

departmental  organization 15 

V.     Grades  I  to  VIII  (traditional  type) 17 

VI.     Grades  I  to  VI 4 

Total 71 

From  the  first  five  of  the  above  groups  we  have  pupils  entering 
our  high  schools,  some  with  a  credit  for  the  first  year  high  school 
work,  some  with  partial  credit  acquired  in  modem  language, 
in  Grades  VII  and  VIII,  some  from  Grade  VIII  with  a  training 
under  the  departmental  system  of  instruction,  and,  finally, 
some  who  have  completed  the  eighth  grade  of  the  traditional 
type  of  school  where  departmental  instruction  is  offered  only  in 
the  special  subjects.  The  problem  of  assimilating  these  groups 
in  the  high  school,  so  that  the  work  may  continue  without  loss 
through  duplication  of  effort  and  so  that  opportunity  may  be 
provided  for  progressive  advancement  of  the  varying  interests, 
needs,  and  capabilities  of  the  individuals  comprising  each 
group,  is  a  tremendous  one  and  well  worthy  of  the  highest  type 
of  skill  in  school  organization  and  administration. 

Any  change  affecting  a  long-established  policy  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  schools  of  a  large  city  is  bound  to  result 
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in  difficult  problems,  some  of  which  may  be  anticipated, 
while  others  must  be  met  and  solved  during  the  process  of  read- 
justment. In  Boston,  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  establishment 
of  an  intermediate  school  organization  are  those  growing  out  of 
inadequate  school  buildings,  small  pupilage  in  certain  school 
districts,  and  lack  of  properly  qualified  teachers  to  carry  on 
the  new  type  of  work. 

In  districts  fortimate  enough  to  possess  a  modern  school 
plant  and  a  school  population  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  segre- 
gation of  grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX  into  effective  administrative 
units,  the  transition  is  made  easily  and  without  serious  diffi- 
culty. In  some  districts  the  problem  of  transition  to  the 
preferred  type  of  school  unit  is  one  which  will  require  years 
before  any  satisfactory  solution  can  be  made,  for  consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  financial  as  well  as  to  the  educational 
aspect  of  the  question.  Because  of  these  considerations  we  shall 
have  varying  types  of  school  units  for  some  time  to  come,  but 
in  the  meantime  we  are  meeting  the  vital  problems  of  internal 
reorganization  and  adjustment  which  constitute  the  heart 
of  the  intermediate  school  movement. 

These  internal  problems  arise  chiefly  from  the  fact  that 
the  intermediate  school  presupposes  a  reorganization  of  the 
materials  of  instruction  based  upon  the  varying  needs  and 
abilities  of  the  adolescent  pupil.  To  administer  the  new 
curricula  of  studies  so  that  it  will  be  of  most  advantage  both 
to  present  and  future  needs  of  the  pupil,  due  consideration 
must  be  given,  first,  to  differentiated  courses  of  study  in  order 
to  provide  for  recognition  of  the  varying  aptitudes  and  abilities 
of  children;  second,  to  the  principle  of  election  and  expert 
guidan.^e  so  that  we  may  recognize  pupils  as  individuals  -vxith 
worthy  individual  ambitions,  which  we  respect  and  hope  to 
develop  to  an  extent  measured  only  by  the  capacity  to  under- 
stand and  accomphsh;  and,  finally,  to  the  fact  that  each  pupil 
entrusted  to  our  care  shall  come  in  contact,  through  a  depart- 
mental organization,  wdth  a  carefully  trained  teacher  who, 
through  special  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  skilful  teach- 
ing technique,  may  open  for  him  new  fields  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  the  more  thorough  exploration  of  his  choice  of  work,  either 
in  the  school  just  beyond  him  or  in  the  world  of  industry  which 
the  economic  conditions  of  his  parents  may  require  him  to  enter. 

With  these  objects  in  view  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
some  years  ago  began  the  problem  of  reorganization  of  the 
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courses  of  study.  Teachers  of  recognized  worth  were  organized 
into  councils  representative  of  all  types  of  schools.  The  work 
to  be  undertaken  was  placed  before  them  and  hkewise  before 
a  conference  committee  composed  of  high  school  headmasters, 
principals  of  intermediate  schools  and  elementary  schools  of 
all  types. 

After  long  continued  study  a  progressive  forward  looking 
plan  of  procedure  was  developed  which  held  the  conference 
committee  responsible  for  the  large  administration  features, 
and  individual  committees  responsible  for  the  detailed  working 
out  of  necessary  modifications  in  courses  of  study,  methods 
of  instruction,  standards  of  promotion,  departmental  programs 
and  other  features  incidental  to  a  thorough  reorganization  of 
the  materials  of  instruction  in  Grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX, 

As  a  result  of  the  study  made  by  these  committees  the 
work  of  Grade  IX  was  gradually  standardized  throughout  the 
city,  so  that  a  pupil  of  Grade  IX  was  completing  the  first  unit 
of  his  high  school  course  whether  he  was  in  his  own  local  inter- 
mediate school  or  in  the  first  year  of  a  regular  high  school. 
Courses  of  study  in  modern  foreign  language,  mathematics, 
and  clerical  practice  were  first  completed  and  committees  are 
at  the  present  time  engaged  in  a  thoroughgoing  revision  of  the 
course  of  study  in  history,  geography,  civics  and  science. 

To  make  provision  for  whatever  uniformity  of  teaching 
method  and  teaching  content  seemed  desirable,  conferences 
were  held  regularly  for  teachers  of  the  revised  courses  of  study  in 
modern  foreign  language,  mathematics  and  clerical  practice  in 
various  districts  of  the  city.  These  conferences  were  in  charge 
of  teachers  who  were  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  aim,  purpose, 
and  content  of  the  reorganized  course  of  study.  The  meetings 
were  in  reality  forums  for  the  discussion  of  problems  that 
arose  as  the  teachers  progressed  in  the  new  type  of  work. 

In  addition  to  these  conferences  improvement  courses  were 
offered  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  for  the  more  thorough- 
going preparation  of  teachers  to  undertake  the  new  work. 
These  improvement  courses  have  generally  been  conducted 
by  heads  of  departments  in  the  high  or  normal  schools, 

A  progressive  series  of  courses  for  teachers  of  grades  VII, 
VIII  and  IX  began  in  1917.  Since  that  time  110  high  schools 
teachers  and  1520  elementary  and  intermediate  teachers  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  instruction  offered  in  these  courses. 
During  the  present  school  year  (1921-1922)  six  improvement 
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courses  were  offered.  Attendance  was  limited  to  teachers  or 
prospective  teachers  of  Grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX. 

There  were  in  attendance  at  these  courses  283  Teachers  of 
elementary  or  intermediate  schools  and  7  teachers  of  high 
schools. 

Since  the  intermediate  school  undertakes  the  work  of  Grades 
VII,  VIII  and  IX,  thus  involving  at  least  some  of  the  work  of 
the  regular  high  school,  it  is  significant  that,  in  comparison  with 
the  number  of  elementary  and  intermediate  teachers,  so  few 
high  school  teachers  have  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  these  courses  and  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  practically  all  of  the  instruction  offered  was 
given  by  teachers  in  the  high  and  normal  schools.  Doubtless 
many  high  school  teachers  have  been  taking  improvement 
courses  in  colleges  and  universities,  but  this  also  holds  true 
for  the  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools. 

The  problem  of  unification  involves  reorganization  and 
readjustment  in  both  types  of  schools  and  it  can  reach  the 
maximum  of  effectiveness  only  as  teachers  from  both  high  and 
elementary  schools  acquaint  themselves  with  the  fundamental 
principles  involved.  Moreover,  it  is  a  local  problem  which  can 
best  be  met  through  courses  offered  by  those  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  detailed  plan  of  reorganization  adopted  for  our 
own  schools.  If  this  be  true  for  those  teachers  already  in  the 
service  of  the  city  during  the  process  of  reorganization,  it  is 
doubly  true  of  the  large  body  of  newly  certificated  teachers  who 
are  annually  appointed  to  the  upper  grades  of  our  elementary 
schools  and  to  the  beginning  years  of  the  high  school.  A  first 
step,  therefore,  in  the  process  of  co-ordinating  the  work  of  the 
intermediate  and  high  schools  is  the  recognition  by  both  schools 
of  a  problem  which  can  be  solved  not  alone  through  a  curriculum 
adjustment  of  the  lower  grades  but  also  through  such  modifica- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  high  school  as  must  come  when  the  spirit 
and  purpose  of  the  intennediate  school  is  known. 

New  or  modified  curricula  can  become  effective  only  through 
unity  of  effort  for  the  improvement  of  teaching.  This  in  turn 
can  be  achieved  only  through  the  work  of  supervisors  who 
have  a  clear  and  definite  vision  of  the  objectives  to  be  attained. 
On  those  entrusted  with  the  work  of  supervision  falls  the 
responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  approved  course  of  study  is 
correctly  interpreted  and  faithfully  followed  by  the  classroom 
teacher.     Until   the  modified   school   program   is   thoroughly 
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comprehended  by  teachers  in  general,  this  supervision  must  be 
very  thorough,  especially  on  the  part  of  those  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  interpretation  of  the  course  of  study  for  a  given 
school  or  for  the  teaching  of  a  single  subject  within  the  school. 
A  further  aid,  then,  in  establishing  a  close  co-ordination  in  the 
work  of  these  schools  is  a  thoroughgoing,  systematic  super- 
vision by  various  officials  who,  through  frequent  conference 
and  discussion,  have  acquired  a  clear  and  definite  ideal  of  the 
objectives  to  be  realized  through  their  co-operative  leadership. 

Teachers  from  both  high  and  intermediate  schools  should 
frequently  visit  one  another's  classes.  There  is  no  surer  means 
of  securing  that  mutual  respect  so  essential  for  real,  harmonious, 
co-operative  work.  Occasional  inspirational  addresses  by  some 
recognized  authority  on  the  larger  phases  of  intermediate  and 
high  school  work,  with  the  opportunity  provided  for  both  groups 
of  teachers  to  meet  together,  wdll  supplement  and  hghten  the 
more  intensive  study  required  in  the  pursuit  of  improvement 
courses. 

Clear,  accurate  knowledge  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
any  type  of  school  will  do  much  to  make  definite  the  place  of  that 
school  in  the  educational  sytem  and  will  develop  among  teachers 
a  sympathetic  understanding  and  appreciation  of  that  type  of 
work,  which,  through  differing  from  their  own,  is,  however, 
none  the  less  important  in  its  contribution  to  the  final  end  and 
purpose  of  education. 

Within  the  last  year  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  stand- 
ardize the  marking  system  by  which  we  measure  the  progress 
of  pupils  in  our  schools.  This  study  was  made  largely  because 
marks  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII  now  form  a  part  of  the  high  school 
record  upon  which  the  granting  of  the  100-point  diploma  is 
based.  Consequently,  some  degree  of  uniformity  was  thought 
desirable.  Limits  were  set  as  to  the  probable  range  of  A's, 
B's,  C's,  D's,  and  E's.  Words  descriptive  of  each  mark  and 
percentage  values  were  given  to  aid  in  making  the  meaning  clear. 
This  was  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction  for  unifying  the 
work  from  Grades  VII  to  XII,  inclusive.  However,  there  re- 
mains to  be  made  a  further  study  to  determine  what  factors 
should  enter  into  the  individual  mark,  such  as  the  class  test, 
the  examination,  the  pupil's  effort,  the  pupil's  progress,  and 
similar  essentials,  all  of  which  are  considered  by  teachers  in 
estimating  the  mark  of  the  pupils  but  in  varying  degrees 
because  of  no  uniform  agreement  as  to  their  relative  importance. 
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Perfect  uniformity  is  impossible  of  achievement  and  not  wholly 
desirable,  but  an  approach  to  uniformity  in  evaluating  our 
ratings  will  do  much  towards  unifying  the  work  of  the  inter- 
mediate and  high  schools. 

This  discussion  has  offered  only  a  few  of  the  larger  measures 
for  the  purpose  of  harmonizing  and  co-ordinating  the  work  of 
these  schools.  We  shall  all  be  working  with  a  more  intelhgent 
purpose  when  we  are  able  to  think  in  terms  of  the  individual 
child,  take  him  as  we  find  him,  and  do  our  best  to  develop  him 
to  the  limit  of  his  capacity. 
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UNIFICATION:  HIGH  AND  INTERMEDIATE  GRADES 

An  address  by  Mr.  William  B.  Snow,  Assistant  Superintendent, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Superintendent  and  Principals'  Association, 
May  2,  1922. 

The  past  few  months  have  been  for  me  months  of  revelation. 
I  had  been  in  the  service  since  September,  1885,  was  perhaps  as 
well  informed  about  general  school  matters  as  the  average 
teacher,  and  had  not  intended  to  be  narrow  or  snobbish ;  but  my 
problems  had  been  those  of  the  high  school  man,  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  one  working  in  a  big  high  school  for  boys. 
I  had  put  my  heart  into  the  Enghsh  High  School,  and  other 
things  looked  small  in  comparison.  Since  my  transfer  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  work  and  problems  of 
other  high  schools,  of  different  types  of  intermediate  schools 
and  classes,  and  of  elementary  schools.  Perhaps  the  very 
fact  that  I  knew  so  little  about  some  of  these  matters  has 
made  certain  things  stand  out  with  a  clearness  and  distinctness 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  lacking.  May  I  mention 
first  certain  general  conclusions  that  have  impressed  themselves 
upon  me,  and  then  take  up  particular  topics? 

Most  of  all  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  enormous  ex- 
tent and  complexity  of  the  educational  system  of  which  you  and 
I  are  parts:  the  variety  of  work,  the  different  groups  of  work- 
ers, each  with  its  own  organization,  yet  all  inter-related  and 
functioning  together.  I  have  felt  very  humble  indeed  as 
question  after  question  has  come  to  me,  and  I  have  had  to 
seek  the  desired  information  from  some  well-informed  clerk, 
who  generally  knew  exactly  where  to  find  it,  or  from  some  col- 
league or  cUrector  who  remembered  just  when  that  same 
question  had  been  raised  before,  what  answer  had  been  given 
to  it,  and  what  considerations  had  led  to  that  particular  answer 
instead  of  the  one  which  first  occurred  to  me.  In  the  light  of 
this  experience  it  seems  to  me  that  the  first  essential  for  attain- 
ing that  unity  which  we  desire  in  our  system  is  a  conviction 
that  we  must  be  all  working  together  like  the  wheels  of  a  watch; 
an  attitude  of  appreciation  of  the  other  fellow  and  his  job; 
a  realization  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  higher  or  lower, 
more  important  or  less  important ;  but  that  as  every  wheel  must 
turn  right,  each  in  its  own  place,  if  the  watch  is  to  run  true,  so 
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every  teacher's  work  is  essential  to  the  whole  and  must  be  faith- 
fully and  skilfully  performed. 

That  kind  of  organization  implies  a  clear  definition  and 
delimitation  of  each  man's  task,  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  whole  system  will  suffer  if  any  man's  special  work  is  badly 
done,  a  willingness  to  concentrate  on  one's  own  duty,  with  con- 
fidence that  our  comrades  may  be  trusted  to  be  no  less  com- 
petent and  resolute  to  do  well  their  parts  of  our  common 
undertaking.  We  need  the  kind  of  co-operation  that  has  faith 
in  our  fellows  and  is  determined  that  their  faith  in  us  shall  be 
justified  by  our  performance  of  what  they  depend  on  us  to  do. 

This  concentration  on  one's  own  task  does  not  mean  an 
egotistical  self-sufficiency,  or  an  indifference  to  the  opinions 
of  others;  it  means  a  desire  to  learn  from  them  all  we  can  about 
how  to  do  our  own  work  better,  not  a  desire  to  tell  them  what 
we  think  they  ought  to  learn  from  us.  It  does  not  mean  regard- 
ing one's  own  task  as  an  independent  thing  apart  from  what 
precedes  and  from  what  must  follow.  Every  part  of  the  work 
must  be  viewed  as  the  natural  continuation  of  what  has  pre- 
ceded, and  as  effective  preparation  for  what  is  to  follow.  The 
dominant  note  of  all  instruction  must  be  adaptation  to  the 
needs,  interests,  and  powers  of  the  child  as  we  find  him;  but  the 
abihty  of  the  instructor  appears  largely  in  the  skill  with  which 
he  bases  this  instruction  on  what  has  preceded,  and  makes  his 
results  a  proper  foundation  for  what  must  be  built  thereon. 

Leaving  now  these  broader  generalities,  what  are  the  more 
specific  things  needed  for  better  correlation  between  the  work 
of  the  high  school  and  that  of  the  intermediate  grades?  I 
mention  first  a  more  careful  study,  on  the  part  of  both  prin- 
cipals and  teachers,  of  the  courses  of  study  prepared  for  various 
subjects.  The  most  competent  people  we  have  in  the  service 
have  given  their  best  thought  to  the  preparation  of  these  courses. 
Specialists  in  the  subjects,  skilful  teachers  of  both  high  ana 
intermediate  schools,  have  labored  long  and  earnestly  to  make 
these  outlines.  They  are  the  chart  by  which  we  must  sail 
if  we  are  to  avoid  rocks  and  collisions,  if  we  are  to  reach  safely 
the  port  which  we  seek  to  attain,  if  we  are  to  proceed  as  a  fleet 
and  not  as  independent  units.  They  must  be  followed  scrupul- 
ously if  every  teacher  is  to  know  where  his  work  begins  and 
where  it  ends.  Otherwise  pupils  are  discouraged  because  in  the 
new  grade  things  are  demanded  of  them  which  they  have  never 
been  taught;  they  are  discontented  because  they  are  not  asked 
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about  things  which  they  have  learned  and  are  eager  to  express; 
they  are  uninterested  because  what  is  expected  to  be  new  work 
for  them  has  been  prematurely  presented  and  has  lost  its  charm, 
possessing  neither  the  freshness  of  the  untrodden  field  nor  the 
satisfaction  of  a  well-mastered  acquisition. 

Failure  to  follow  the  course  of  study  is  unfair  also  to  the 
next  teacher  who  can  neither  be  sure  that  the  pupil  knows  well 
what  she  has  a  right  to  expect  of  him ,  nor  that  he  has  not  already 
been  nibbhng  where  she  expected  him  to  find  green  fields  and 
pastures  new. 

Not  all  of  us  realize,  perhaps,  the  care  and  thought  which 
have  been  given  to  these  courses  of  study.  In  general,  they 
were  prepared  by  committees  of  teachers  selected  for  their 
competence;  the  reports  of  the  committees  were  discussed, 
amended,  and  finally  adopted  by  the  Councils ;  from  the  Coun- 
cils they  went  to  the  Head  Master's  Association;  next  they 
were  given  careful  consideration  by  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents; and  finally  the  School  Committee  approved  them, 
and  ordered  them  printed.  The  teacher  who  disregards 
them  is  likely  to  be  viewed  in  the  same  light  as  the  recruit  who 
discovers  that  all  the  rest  of  his  company  are  out  of  step. 

The  greatest  danger  of  maladjustment  lies  in  Grade  IX.  If 
in  this  grade  distinctly  elementary  views  prevail,  while  in  the 
high  schools  teachers  plod  along  in  the  ruts  which  they  have 
long  been  following,  some  since  they  themselves  were  pupils, 
there  is  sure  to  be  trouble  when  the  two  sets  of  pupils  come 
together  in  Grade  X.  There  must  be  a  mutual  approach. 
Each  group  has  much  to  learn  from  the  other.  In  general,  the 
high  school  teacher  knows  more  about  the  subject,  the  ele- 
mentary teacher  knows  more  about  the  child.  The  ideal 
teacher  knows  both. 

The  high  school  teacher  should  spend  some  of  his  afternoons 
in  the  intennediate  classes,  observing  their  methods,  planning 
how  best  to  adjust  his  own  work  of  the  follo%ving  year  to  what  he 
sees  the  intermediate  pupils  doing,  noting  the  neatness  and 
attractiveness  of  the  room,  the  responsiveness  and  initiative 
of  the  pupils,  the  attention  which  has  evidently  been  paid  to 
preparation  of  the  lesson  and  to  the  technique  of  its  presenta- 
tion. Let  him  resolve  that  his  own  work  shall  not  suffer  in 
the  eyes  of  those  pupils  when  they  come  to  him  the  follo\AT.ng 
year,  by  an  unfavorable  contrast  in  these  particulars.  If  some 
phase  of  the  subject  is  not  receiving  the  attention  he  would 
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have  given  it,  let  him  note  that  also,  with  the  resolve  that  he 
will  himself  teach  it  carefully  before  he  demands  too  much 
of  the  children  in  that  particular.  A  suggestion  concerning 
such  an  omission,  if  made  tactfully  and  in  a  spirit  of  helpfulness 
and  co-operation,  will  generally  be  cordially  and  gratefully 
welcomed. 

It  is  harder  for  the  intermediate  teacher  to  visit  classes  in 
the  high  school;  but  it  is  wise  administration  for  the  inter- 
mediate principal  to  provide  some  opportunity  for  each  of 
his  ninth  grade  teachers  to  visit  both  ninth  and  tenth  grade 
classes  in  the  high  school.  There  should  be  a  very  friendly 
and  intimate  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  ninth  grade  teachers 
in  both  high  and  intermediate  schools,  first,  with  one  another, 
and  secondly,  with  the  eighth  grade  teachers  who  prepare 
their  pupils,  and  the  tenth  grade  teachers  who  are  to  receive 
them. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  at  Mr.  Gould's  figures  with  refer- 
ence to  the  attendance  of  high  school  teachers  and  grade 
teachers  at  promotional  and  improvement  courses  recognized 
by  the  School  Department,  and  of  especial  interest  to  Grades 
VII,  VIII  and  IX.  I  beheve  that  there  were  110  high  school 
teachers  and  1520  grade  teachers  credited  with  such  courses, 
while  in  such  courses  now  being  given  there  are  enrolled  7  high 
school  and  388  grade  teachers.  There  may  be  satisfactory 
reasons  for  this;  the  courses  may  have  been  more  suited  to 
the  needs  of  one  group  than  to  those  of  the  other;  the  burden 
of  correcting  papers  and  preparing  for  classes  may  be  greater 
for  the  high  school  teacher  or  he  may  be  studying  elsewhere; 
competition  for  promotion  may  have  exerted  a  greater  pres- 
sure on  the  grade  teacher;  but  I  fear  that  one  reason  for  the 
discrepancy  may  be  that  the  high  school  teacher,  after  taking 
his  degree  and  getting  an  appointment,  feels  pretty  well  satis- 
fied with  his  achievement  and  regards  it  as  unnecessary  and  some- 
what beneath  him  to  be  taking  further  courses  and  continuing  to 
sit  at  the  feet  of  instructors.  He  should  remember  that  the 
man  who  ceases  to  be  a  student  soon  ceases  to  grow  as  a  teacher. 

One  of  the  best  things  a  principal  can  do  is  to  talk  now 
and  then  with  his  younger  teachers  about  what  they  are  doing 
for  their  professional  development.  I  consider  it  no  less  than  a 
duty  for  the  high  school  principal  to  insist  that  his  ninth  and 
tenth  grade  teachers  who  receive  pupils  from  intermediate 
classes  shall  visit  the  schools  from  which  these  pupils  come,  and 
meet  the  teachers  who  have  prepared  them. 
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The  high  school  Head  of  Department  also  has  an  important 
part  to  play  in  getting  the  right  contact  between  the  two  schools. 
It  is  well  w^orth  while  for  him  to  devote  each  year  one  of  his 
department  meetings  to  a  report  of  what  his  teachers  have 
observed  in  their  visits  to  the  intermediate  and  elementary 
schools  which  send  him  pupils,  and  to  a  discussion  of  how 
the  mutual  relations  can  be  made  closer  and  more  helpful. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  adjustment  of  the  high  school 
to  the  college.  Probably  nothing  needs  to  be  said.  In  the  past 
there  has  been  altogether  too  much  of  this  adjustment  of  the 
lower  grade  to  the  higher.  The  present  tendency,  as  recently 
stated  by  Professor  Koos,  is  to  insist  that  the  adjustment  be 
chiefly  from  above  downward,  and  not  the  other  way,  as  hereto- 
fore. We  cannot,  however,  disengage  the  high  school  entirely 
from  the  college,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  we  should.  As  long 
as  one  function  of  the  high  school  is  to  prepare  for  college, 
the  college  people  have  a  right  to  say  something  as  to  the  kind 
of  preparation  they  prefer;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will 
continue  to  exercise  this  right,  and  to  state  in  no  uncertain 
temis  what  they  require.  They  have  already  recognized, 
however,  that  the  college  preparatory  function  is  not  the 
only,  or  even  the  chief  business  of  the  general  high  school,  and 
that  even  the  Latin  schools  must  adapt  their  instruction  to 
the  age  and  natural  interests  of  the  pupil,  bearing  ever  in 
mind  such  great  objectives  of  education  as  sound  physical 
development  and  civic  and  social  usefulness.  The  colleges  may 
properly  state  their  requirements,  but  the  high  school  must 
decide  how  far  it  can  meet  these  requirements  without  sac- 
rificing higher  interests  of  the  child. 

To  summarize: 

High  and  intermediate  teachers  must  feel  themselves  co- 
workers of  equal  importance  in  one  great  system. 

Each  group  must  seek  to  know  intimately  the  work,  problems, 
and  methods  of  the  other. 

Principals  and  department  heads  must  do  all  in  their  power 
to  promote  this  intimate  acquaintance. 

All  concerned  must  make  it  a  point  of  honor  to  know  thor- 
oughly and  to  follow  exactly  the  courses  of  study  outhned 
for  various  subjects. 

Adjustments  must  in  general  be  from  above  downward. 
While  a  teacher's  success  will  always  be  estimated  in  large 
measure  by  the  way  in  which  his  pupils  stand  up  to  the  work  of 
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the  next  grade,  his  wisdom  and  good  judgment  will  appear  in  the 
way  he  adapts  his  instruction  and  his  requirements  to  the  attain- 
ments and  capacity  of  pupils  as  he  finds  them. 

We  need  make  no  plea  for  unifying  the  work  and  methods 
of  the  high  school  with  those  of  the  college.  The  latter  can 
be  trusted  to  speak  for  itself  in  tones  that  will  command  atten- 
tion, and  will  always  secure  proper  consideration  for  its  demands. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  EXAMINER. 


Mr.  Jeremiah  E.  Burke, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Boston,  Mass. 

My  Dear  Sir: — In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  herewith 
submit  a  report  upon  the  work  of  the  Chief  Examiner. 

In  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  for  the  school  year 
1918-1919,  Mr.  Thompson  called  attention  to  the  constantly 
increasing  burdens  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  a  Chief  Examiner,  who  should  assist 
the  Board,  by  taking  charge,  under  its  direction,  of  the  various 
teachers'  examinations  given  in  the  city  and  by  performing 
such  other  duties  as  might  be  assigned  him.  Mr.  Thompson's 
recommendation  was  accepted,  candidates  for  the  position 
were  asked  to  submit  their  names  and  qualifications,  a  com- 
petitive hst  was  prepared,  and  in  the  Fall  of  1919  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  position,  taking  office  on  November  15. 

My  work  in  connection  with  examinations  may  be  con- 
sidered under  the  following  heads : 

I.    Examinations. 

A.  Determination  of  Eligibility  Requirements. 

The  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  certificate  examina- 
tions are  laid  down  in  the  rules  and  regulations  enacted  by 
the  School  Committee  and  explained  in  the  Circular  of  Informa- 
tion. Eligibihty  for  any  certificate  is  determined  by  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations. 
Up  to  the  time  when  I  was  appointed  Chief  Examiner,  the  pre- 
hminary  work  had  been  done  by  the  Committee  on  Eligibihty, 
consisting  of  two  members  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 
It  has  been  my  duty  to  investigate  the  qualifications  of  each 
candidate,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  Committee  on  Ehgi- 
bility.  Most  cases  can  be  settled  thus,  requiring  simply 
formal  approval  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  others  have 
to  be  carefully  examined  and  discussed  by  the  full  Board. 

B.  Certificate  Examinations. 

The  principal  examinations  have  ordinarily  been  given  once  a 
year,  at  the  end  of  January.     Other  examinations  are  held  in 
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June  and  in  September.  For  the  general  examinations  it 
is  necessary  to  prepare  about  350  separate  papers.  It  has 
been  my  duty  to  have  these  papers  prepared,  revised,  corrected 
and  printed.  After  the  examinations  the  papers  have  to  be 
corrected  and  graded,  and  the  results  have  to  be  checked  and 
tabulated.  The  credentials  of  each  candidate  have  to  be 
inspected  carefully  in  order  to  see  that  the  claims  for  quaUfi- 
cation  have  been  proved.  When  this  has  been  done  the  rating 
sheets  pass  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  in  order  that  the 
credit  for  experience  may  be  determined,  and  the  final  rating 
estabhshed. 

All  of  the  work  connected  •with  the  preparation  of  papers, 
reading  of  proof,  conducting  the  examinations,  etc,  formerly 
was  done  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  through  its  special 
committee  on  examinations.  The  Board  of  Superintendents 
still  assumes  full  responsibility  for  all  examinations,  but  all 
of  the  preliminary  work,  and  an  increasing  amount  of  respon- 
sibiUty  in  conducting  the  examinations,  have  been  assigned 
to  the  Chief  Examiner. 

C.    Promotional  Examinations. 

Every  regularly  appointed  teacher  in  the  city  is  required  to 
pass  a  first  promotional  examination  before  the  second  anni- 
versary of  appointment,  and  a  second  examination  before  the 
sixth  anniversary.  These  examinations  are  held  twice  a  year, 
in  May  and  in  December.  Each  candidate  is  given  suitable 
notice  of  the  date  of  his  examination  and  except  in  the  cases 
of  a  few  relatively  large  groups,  a  special  question  is  prepared 
for  him.  As  the  number  of  candidates  for  examination  some- 
times exceeds  two  hundred,  for  many  of  whom  individual 
questions  must  be  provided,  the  preparation  of  the  examina- 
tion papers  demands  considerable  time  and  care. 

The  promotional  requirements  were  formerly  in  charge  of 
one  member  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  Of  these 
requirements,  the  examination  foiTns  only  a  small  part.  Pro- 
fessional study,  professional  reading,  improvement  in  the 
technique  of  teaching,  all  have  to  be  provided  for  and  evaluated 
by  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  By  assigning  the  details 
of  the  examination  to  the  Chief  Examiner,  more  time  has  been 
at  the  disposal  of  the  members  of  the  Board  for  those  aspects 
of  the  promotional  requirements  which  they  alone  are  com- 
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petent  to  deal  with,  and  which  must  necessarily  be  left  entirely 
to  them. 

D.  Minor  Examinations. 

Under  this  heading  may  be  included  the  examinations  held 
in  June  and  September  for  admission  to  the  high  and  Latin 
schools,  for  admission  from  high  schools  and  from  college  to  the 
Normal  School,  the  examinations  for  junior  assistants,  etc. 
This  office  has  taken  charge  of  the  preparation  and  printing  of 
the  question  papers  and  of  conducting  the  examinations  as 
required. 

E.  Review  and  Revision  of  Examinations. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  candidates  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  grades  received  and  wish  to  go  over  their  papers. 
It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
to  grant  this  privilege.  The  procedure  offers  no  serious  diffi- 
culty, for  papers  are  graded  and  checked  very  carefully  in  the 
first  place,  but  it  does  consume  a  great  deal  of  time.  The 
practice  is  at  present  for  the  Chief  Examiner  to  give  the  can- 
didate an  opportunity  of  examining  and  discussing  the  papers 
informally.  If  the  candidate  is  satisfied,  this  settles  the  case. 
If  not,  the  candidate  requests  a  formal  review.  In  this  event, 
the  special  examiners  are  called  in  and  the  papers  are  reviewed 
in  the  presence  of  at  least  one  member  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents. Very  few  cases  have  required  formal  revision, 
but  the  Chief  Examiner  has  had  to  go  over  a  number  of  papers 
informally.  The  tim.e  is  well  spent  in  that  the  candidate  is 
generally  satisfied  that  the  rating  has  been  just. 

F.  Date  of  holding  the  Certificate  Examinations. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  chief  examinations  have  been 
held  in  January.  As  the  candidates  are  then  allowed  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  in  which  to  file  credentials,  the  compila- 
tion of  the  ehgible  list  is  delayed,  and  teachers  cannot  be  in- 
formed whether  there  is  a  possibility  of  appointment  until  long 
after  the  date  for  renewing  contracts  with  their  present  em- 
ployers has  arrived.  What  is  more,  it  frequently  happens  that 
several  candidates  take  the  examination  only  to  be  declared 
ineligible  later.  The  time  and  expense  of  unnecessarily  exam- 
ining such  candidates  are  wasted.     It  is  to  be  noted  also  that 
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under  the  present  system  many  good  teachers  refuse  to  pre- 
sent themselves  for  examination  because  they  are  unwilUing 
to  ask  for  leave  of  absence  to  take  the  Boston  examinations. 
These  facts  were  well  shown  by  the  quality  of  the  candidates 
who  took  the  examinations  on  April  29,  of  the  present  year. 
Several  excellent  candidates  said  plainly  that  they  would  not 
have  taken  the  examination  if  it  had  taken  place  on  a  school 
day.  It  is,  therefore,  a  cause  for  congratulation  for  all  con- 
cerned that  the  School  Committee  has  recently  approved 
changing  the  date  of  the  general  certificate  examinations  from 
January  to  December,  during  the  Christmas  vacation  of  the 
Boston  Schools.  Under  the  new  ruling,  the  next  general 
examination  will  be  held  in  December,  1922. 

G.     Admission  to  Examinations. 

Under  present  conditions  we  advise  candidates  to  submit 
their  credentials  before  the  date  of  the  examination  in  order  that 
the  question  of  their  ehgibihty  may  be  passed  upon  in  advance. 
Candidates  may,  however,  simply  present  themselves  at  the 
examination  hall,  state  which  certificate  they  desire,  and  be 
allowed  to  take  the  appropriate  examinations.  Many  candi- 
dates are  later  found  to  be  ineligible.  This  procedure  leads 
to  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  candidate  and  entails  a 
large  amount  of  unnecessary  correspondence  on  the  part  of 
the  Board  of  Superintendents,  and  delays  the  preparation  of 
the  Eligible  List.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  after  suit- 
able notice  the  examinations  should  be  closed  to  all  candidates 
who  have  not  proved  their  qualifications  in  advance.  Admis- 
sion to  the  examinations  should  be  granted  only  to  those  who 
present  tickets  of  admission,  granted  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents. 

H.     Changes  in  the  Method  of  Preparing  Examination  Questions. 

The  method  which  has  been  followed  for  many  years  has  on 
the  whole  worked  well.  The  pohcy  has,  however,  been  started, 
of  having  certain  sets  of  papers  prepared  by  a  group  of  experts, 
rather  than  by  a  single  examiner.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to 
prepare  better  balanced  papers  and  to  determine  in  a  broader 
way  just  what  the  city  examinations  should  stand  for.  It  is 
intended  to  develop  this  policy  still  further  during  the  coming 
j^ear. 
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II.  The  Rating  of  Candidates  for  Promotion  Within  the 

Service. 

The  origin  and  early  history  of  the  plan  of  estabUshing  rated 
lists  for  the  promotion  of  teachers  already  in  the  service  to 
higher  positions  were  clearly  presented  by  Mr.  Ballon,  at 
that  time  Director  of  the  Department  of  Educational  Investi- 
gation and  Measurement,  in  School  Document  No.  2,  1918. 
From  this  document  it  appears  that  plans  for  inaugurating  the 
policy  of  making  appointments  to  higher  positions  in  the 
service  solely  from  merit  lists  had  been  under  consideration 
in  1914,  and  that  these  plans  had  to  some  extent  been  put 
into  effect.  During  the  following  years,  and  especially  during 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Thompson,  the  earher  plans  were 
extended  with  the  intention  of  placing  the  entire  school  system 
upon  a  strict  civil  service  basis. 

Without  attempting  to  indicate  all  of  the  merit  hsts  that 
have  been  prepared  in  the  last  few  years,  it  may  be  stated  that 
during  the  last  school  year  rated  lists  have  been  made  of  can- 
didates for  appointment  as  high  school  headmaster,  head  of 
department  of  English  in  high  schools,  master's  assistant,  first 
assistant,  grammar,  first  assistant  in  charge,  and  first  assist- 
ant, kindergarten.  For  each  list,  suitable  forms  have  been 
prepared  for  the  recording  of  items  to  be  credited  and  rating 
sheets  for  the  evaluation  of  the  various  items.  Each  candi- 
date for  rating  fills  out  the  proper  form,  listing  such  items 
as  in  his  or  her  opinion  are  worthy  of  credit,  and  submitting 
the  evidence.  On  the  basis  of  the  candidate's  own  state- 
ments and  of  other  factors  to  be  indicated  below,  the  rating  is 
made. 

The  principal  items  for  which  credit  is  given  are  as  follow^s: 

I.     Educational  preparation. 
II.     Teaching  experience. 

III.  Administrative  and  executive  experience. 

IV.  Professional  interest  and  growth. 
V.     Professional  co-operation. 

VI.     The  candidate's  standing  as  a  teacher  in  the  city  service,  as  esti- 
mated by  principals,  supervisors,  and  superintendents. 

Minor  Items  are: 

VII.     Professional  reading. 
VIII.     Educational  associations. 

IX.     Outside  activities,  including  travel. 
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Most  promotions  made  in  the  city  service  are  to  positions  of 
greater  administrative  or  executive  responsibility,  but  the 
positions  differ  so  widely  in  their  duties  and  requirements 
that  no  one  rating  plan  could  possibly  be  devised  adapted  in  all 
its  details  to  all  or  even  to  several  rated  lists.  The  standard  set 
and  the  credit  given  under  each  of  the  headings  listed  above  are 
necessarily  varied,  in  accordance  "with  the  nature  of  the  position 
for  which  the  hst  is  prepared.  Hence,  separate  rating  plans, 
blanks,  and  sheets  have  been  prepared  for  every  hst  which 
has  been  estabhshed. 

The  prehminary  work  in  the  preparation  of  the  various 
rating  plans  and  rating  sheets  has,  in  general,  been  done  by 
Assistant  Superintendent  Gould  and  myself.  The  plans  have 
then  been  discussed,  amended,  revised  and  completed  by  the 
entire  Board.  The  evidence  submitted  by  the  candidates  has 
been  collected,  arranged  and  tabulated  by  the  Chief  Examiner. 
After  a  prehminary  evaluation  of  credits  by  a  sub-committee 
of  the  Board,  the  complete  files  have  been  examined  and  the 
tentative  ratings  revised  and  corrected  by  the  entire  Board. 
From  the  list  as  thus  finally  approved,  appointments  to  vacan- 
cies have  been  made. 

The  above  bare  outhne  of  procedure  fails  to  indicate  the 
amount  of  time  and  work  required  to  prepare  the  lists.  No 
effort  has  been  spared  to  arrive  at  absolutely  just  conclusions, 
and  to  prepare  lists  which  should  merit  the  confidence  of  the 
entire  school  system.  No  other  American  city  has  attempted 
the  application  of  civil  service  principles  on  so  broad  a  basis. 
The  details  of  the  plans  adopted  are  as  yet  to  be  considered  as 
tentative.  Experience  has  shown  where  various  modifications 
were  necessary.  These  have  been  put  into  effect  or  will  be 
as  need  arises. 

The  basic  principles  to  be  followed  in  estabhshing  a  rating 
scheme  were  laid  down  by  Mr.  Ballou  in  the  School  Docmnent 
already  referred  to  (School  Document  No.  2,  1918).  They  may 
be  surumarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  basis  of  the  ratings  should  be  known. 

2.  The  elements  constituting  the  common  basis  should  be  carefully 
defined. 

3.  The  methods  of  recording  observations  should  be  as  simple  as 
possible. 

4.  The  scale  for  indicating  the  varying  degrees  of  merit  should  be 
such  as  to  indicate  a  smaU  group  of  especially  competent  people. 

5.  An  adequate  method  for  handling  the  records  in  the  office  is  essen- 
tial. 
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The  only  point  above  calling  for  special  comment  is  the 
first.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  basis  of  the  ratings  is  known, 
and  in  general  the  basis  has  been  established  by  consultation 
with  those  who  are  directly  affected  by  the  rating,  and  in  re- 
vising the  rating  schemes  their  criticisms  have  been  given  due 
attention.  Furthermore,  every  teacher  rated  has  the  right 
to  receive  an  explanation  of  her  rating  and  to  ask  a  revision 
if  the  rating  appears  unjust.  A  point  which  Mr.  Ballou  did  not 
mention,  but  which  is  of  considerable  importance,  is  that  the 
rating  plan  should  be  such  that  high  grade  candidates  should 
not  receive  an  humiliatingly  low  rating.  This  is  likely  to  be 
the  fault  of  any  first  draft  of  a  rating  plan.  Experience  only 
can  show  how  to  establish  bases  and  assign  credits  in  such 
a  way  as  to  properly  differentiate  among  varying  degrees  of 
merit  and  to  assign  credits  therefor. 

Any  rating  scheme  is  valueless  unless  opportunity  be  afforded 
candidates  to  quahfy  under  the  various  heads.  The  Board 
of  Superintendents  has  endeavored  to  open  up  the  field  for 
gaining  executive  experience — necessarily  somewhat  limited — 
as  widely  as  possible  in  order  that  the  largest  possible  number  of 
competent  candidates  may  have  adequate  opportunity  of  prov- 
ing their  ability. 

""' ■.  advantages  of  the  merit  system  of  promotion,  when  it 
has  been  thoroughly  worked  out,  may  be  thus  stated: 

1 .  It  throws  open  the  opportunity  of  promotion  to  all  properly  qualified 
candidates  in  the  service. 

2.  It  removes  the  danger  that  promotion  may  be  based  upon  caprice 
or  favoritism. 

3.  It  frees  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  the  School  Committee 
from  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  outside  individuals, 
who,  no  matter  how  well-intentioned,  often  have  scant  understanding 
of  the  needs  of  the  school  service,  and  who  lack  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  number  of  qualified  candidates  in  the  school  system. 

4.  It  puts  the  responsibihty  for  promotion  squarely  upon  those  seeking 
it.  Their  claim  for  recognition  must  be  based  upon  the  record  of  their 
service. 

III.     Miscellaneous  Assignments. 

A.     The  Authorized  List  of  Textbooks. 

The  five-year  period  of  constantly  mounting  prices  through 
which  we  have  just  passed  has  been  full  of  difficulties  for  both 
publishers  and  purchasers  of  textbooks  and  educational  ma- 
terials.    It  has  unfortunately  been  necessary  in  many  cases  to 
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suspend  temporarily  the  purchase  of  certain  books  and  materials, 
duly  authorized  and  desirable  in  themselves,  but  which  could  be 
dispensed  with  for  a  time.  This  has  been  at  times  embarrassing 
both  to  the  schools  and  to  the  pubhshers,  but  has,  in  general, 
been  accepted  in  a  fine  spirit  of  co-operation  on  both  sides. 

Soon  after  my  appointment  I  was  instructed  by  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  to  make  a  comparative  study  of  the  text- 
books in  use  and  to  make  definite  recommendations  to  the 
Board  of  Apportionment  as  to  the  continued  purchase  or  the 
suspension  of  the  items  considered. 

The  principles  to  be  followed  were: 

1.  The  work  of  the  schools  must  not  be  hampered. 

2.  The  city  must  get  the  best  value  for  its  expenditure. 

3.  Pubhshers  must  be  squarely  treated. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  meet  the 
three  demands  and  the  results  have  frequently  been  unsatis- 
factory to  all  concerned.  However,  the  work  has  been  done 
on  the  basis  of  independent  examination  and  of  the  best  advice 
I  could  get  from  officials  and  teachers.  I  beheve  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  a  considerable  saying  to  the  city  in  its  purchases  of  books 
and  educational  materials  has  been  effected.  Many  textbooks 
are  now  showing  a  reduction  in  price,  and  the  time  has  arrived 
for  a  thorough  study  of  the  whole  situation  and  the  preparation 
of  a  new  Authorized  List. 

B.     Other  Activities. 

The  remainder  of  my  time  has  been  largely  occupied  with 
editorial  work.  For  example:  at  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  I  prepared  the  Report  on  Modern  Language 
Work  in  Boston  High  Schools  (School  Document  No.  2,  1920) 
and  had  a  large  share  in  the  preparation  of  the  Report  on  Inter- 
mediate Schools,  published  as  School  Document  No.  15, 
1920,  and  of  the  Statement  of  Principles  and  Procedure,  etc., 
pubhshed  as  School  Document  No.  2,  1921. 

I  have  continued  my  work  with  the  Council  for  Modern 
Foreign  Language  and  have  assisted  in  preparing  the  Revised 
Course  in  French  and  Spanish,  pubhshed  as  School  Document 
No.  15,  1920,  and  the  Revised  Course  in  Italian,  School  Docu- 
ment No.  9,  1921. 

Without  entering  into  further  detail,  I  may  say  that  my  work 
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has  been  such  as  to  bring  me  into  contact  with  many  branches 
of  school  activity. 

To  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  I  desire  here  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  and  kindness  with  which 
they  have  assisted  and  guided  me  in  the  work  of  this  new 
position. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOEL  HATHEWAY, 

Chief  Examiner. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  CONTINUATION 

SCHOOL. 


Mr.  Jeremiah  E.  Burke, 

Superintendent  of  Public  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

My  dear  Sir  : — In  accordance  "w'ith  your  request,  I  herewith 
submit  my  first  report  on  the  Compulsorj'-  Continuation  School 
for  the  year  1921-1922. 

The  general  depression  in  business  during  the  year  has 
greatly  made  itself  felt  throughout  the  school.  The  enrollment 
from  month  to  month  is  a  reflection  of  conditions  in  industry 
especially  as  they  pertain  to  the  fourteen  to  sixteen  year  old 
workers  upon  whom  the  Continuation  School  depends  for  its 
existence. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  comparison  between 
the  enrollment  and  the  discharges,  the  latter  taking  place 
automatically  at  sixteen  years: 

Enrollment: 

Sept.    Oct.   Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.   May  June  Total 

567      468    290     165     368  160     312     190     264    246  3030 

Discharges: 

Sept.    Oct.   Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  May   June  Total 

350      467    384    397    471  324    401     279    383     327  3783 

The  smaller  enrollment  per  month  is  due  to  several  causes: 
1st,  the  praiseworthy  movement  of  principals  to  keep  chil- 
dren in  the  day  schools;  2nd,  employers  refusing  to  take  in 
children  under  sixteen;  3rd,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  reason, 
the  considerable  number  of  boys  and  girls  over  sixteen  years 
of  age  who,  by  law,  are  permitted  to  work  nine  hours  a  day, 
with  no  attendance  at  the  Continuation  School,  and  who  are 
wiUing  to  work  for  practically  the  same  wages  as  would  be 
paid  14  to  16  year  old  boys  and  girls.  As  business-  improves, 
this  over-sixteen-year-old  group  will  find  better  opportunities 
at  higher  wages,  thus  leaving  the  positions  which  they  now 
hold  for  the  Continuation  School  child.  Then,  undoubtedly, 
the  numbers  in  the  school  will  return  to  normal.  This  total 
should  be  in  the  vicinity  of  four  thousand. 

From  the  outset  the  teachers  strive  to  impress  upon  the 
pupils  the  first  lesson  of  the  Continuation  School.    It  is  to 
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make  them  realize  that  although  they  have  left  the  day  school 
their  education  is  not  completed  and  that  they  must  cultivate 
the  habit  of  studying  and  working  at  the  same  time. 

To  accomphsh  these  things  the  teachers  first  of  all  have 
to  adopt  new  methods  of  instruction.  The  text  book,  as  it  is 
used  in  the  day  school,  is  put  aside,  and  single  lesson  sheets 
based  upon  the  individual  differences  of  the  pupils,  are  used. 
It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  teacher  can  know  and  satisfy 
the  real  needs  of  the  pupil  and  influence  him  by  his  personality. 
Old  methods  must  be  discarded  in  the  main,  and  a  new  method 
of  individual  instruction  be  worked  out.  The  test  of  this  new 
method  is  the  success  of  the  teacher  in  reaching  each  member 
of  t.ie  class  and  inspiring  him  to  make  definite  progress. 

All  the  foregoing  ideas  find  their  expression  in  the  Con- 
tinuation School  as  it  exists  to-day.  By  this,  it  is  not  meant 
that  perfection  has  been  reached,  but  that  the  teachers  are 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  service  and  brotherhness  for  the 
children  under  their  care  and  are  using  all  means  now  obtain- 
able to  accomphsh  the  aims  of  the  school. 

One  of  tne  principal  aids  to  this  accomplishment  is  the 
"follow-up"  work  of  the  teachers  to  the  home  and  places  of 
employment  of  the  child.  Visiting  the  home  the  teacher  en- 
deavors to  acquaint  nimself  with  the  environment  of  the  child 
in  the  neighborhood  and  in  the  home;  his  books,  companions 
and  amusements,  and  how  he  further  spends  his  leisure  time. 
He  gets  the  parent's  viewpoint  of  the  child,  of  his  capacities, 
preferences  and  his  (the  parent's)  desire,  if  any,  of  a  choice  of 
vocation  for  him.  By  these  visits  hearty  co-operation  of 
parents  is  obtained,  attendance  is  improved  and  disciphne 
made  easier.  The  parent  reahzes  that  the  teacher  is  sympa- 
thetic and  desirous  of  helping  his  child,  that  he  comes  as  a  friend 
and  adviser  rather  than  as  an  officer  of  tne  law. 

At  the  place  of  employment  the  teacher  endeavors  to  obtain 
information  concerning  the  child's  work  and  his  chances  for 
promotion  in  business,  and  at  the  same  time  he  seeks  to  estab- 
lish cordial,  co-operative  relations  with  the  employer.  The 
information  thus  obtained  is  used  by  the  teacher  the  better  to 
prepare  the  young  worker  for  his  promotion,  while  the  co- 
operative relations  are  made  the  basis  of  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  school  by  the  employer,  who  is  made  to  see  and  believe 
that  the  school  can  be  an  asset  to  him  in  his  business  because 
it  is  able  to  give  the  worker  a  better  appreciation  and  apphca- 
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tion  of  the  virtues  which  go  to  make  him  a  more  industrious  and 
competent  citizen. 

In  order  to  get  information  from  the  employers  in  addition 
to  that  obtained  from  follow-up  work,  a  questionnaire  was 
sent  to  those  with  whom  co-operative  relations  have  been  estab- 
lished.    It  contained  the  following  queries: 

1.  What  qualities  necessary  to  their  work  do  your  fourteen  to  sixteen- 

year-old  workers  lack? 

2.  Which  of  the  following  subjects  would  you  have  stressed  in  the  Con- 

tinuation School,  and  which  of  the  following  quahties  would 
you  have  us  develop  in  order  that  these  young  workers  may  be 
of  more  value  to  you  in  their  present  work? 
Bookkeeping  Office  Practice  Typewriting 

Salesmanship  Dressmaking  Electrical 

Mechanical  Drawing     Machine  Household  Arts 

MiUinery  Power  Machine  Printing 

Sheet  Metal  Woodworking 

History  Arithmetic  Penmanship 

EngUsh  Civics  Hygiene 

Commercial  Geography 
Faithfulness  Honesty  Rehabihty 

Neatness  Punctuahty  Courtesy 

Initiative  Apphcation  Industry 

Thrift  Obedience  Loyalty 

Abihty  to  follow  directions  WiUingness 

(N.  B.     Check  subjects  approved  by  you.) 

3.  Would  you  suggest  other  subjects  and  quaUties  that  may  be  added 

to  our  program? 

4.  Would  you  write  any  criticisms  which  will  assist  the  Continuation 

School  to  make  these  young  workers  better  citizens  and  more 
efficient  workers? 

5.  Would  you  indicate  the  next  logical  step  of  promotion  for  Continua- 

tion School  pupils  in  your  employ? 

6.  What  training  can  the  Continuation  School  give  to  help  in  gaining 

this  promotion? 

7.  If  convenient  for  you  would  you  care  to  see  the  Continuation  School 

in  operation  if  satisfactory  arrangements  could  be  made  for  it? 

8.  Do  our  pupils  go  back  to  their  employment  with  a  better  attitude 

towards  you  and  their  work  after  attending  Continuation  School? 

9.  On  the  whole,  are  you  in  favor  of  a  Continuation  School? 

10.  The  Continuation  School  maintains  an  employment  department 
which  renders  excellent  service  to  employer  and  is  of  no  cost  to 
the  children. 

(a)  Have  you  hired  any  workers  from  our  employment  depart- 
ment? 
(jb)  Are  you  satisfied  with  its  service? 

(c)  Will  you  give  any  suggestions  which  will  make  this  depart- 
ment of  greater  service  to  you? 
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11.  If  you  have  received  correspondence,  telephone  calls  or  personal 

visits  from  the  teachers  of  our  school,  would  you  suggest  any- 
thing along  these  Unes,  which  might  be  of  benefit  to  the  em- 
ployers and  school? 

12.  In  the  entire  conduct  of  the  school  would  you  make  any  other  sug- 

gestions which  would  enable  us  the  better  to  serve  the  em- 
ployers of  Boston? 

The  answers  brought  forth  many  interesting  points  of  view 
concerning  the  things  that  the  school  failed  in  as  well  as  those 
in  which  it  succeeded.  Among  all  the  qualities  that  boys  and 
girls  might  have,  a  large  number  of  employers  found  the  fol- 
lowing generally  lacking  in  their  employees : 

Neatness,  a  sense  of  responsibility,  initiative,  wiUingness,  rehability, 
ambition,  real  interest  in  the  work,  abUity  to  follow  instructions,  punc- 
tuaUty  and  general  intelligence. 

Employers  think  the  Continuation  School  should  teach  the 
following  topics  to  their  employees: 

Elementary  economics  such  as  over  head  expenses,  cost  of  labor, 
etc. — The  results  of  having  competent  labor. — Relation  between  the 
cost  of  labor  and  cost  of  finished  product. — The  technical  terms  of 
various  trades. — Telegraph  correspondence  in  connection  with  commer- 
cial work. — Postal  rules  and  regulations. — The  advantages  of  becom- 
ing a  skilled  mechanic. — Lectures  on  the  manufacture  of  various  com- 
modities.— Study  of  the  Port  of  Boston  and  suburbs  from  a  business 
standpoint. — Location  of  its  industries  and  methods  of  transportation. — 
Ability  to  express  themselves  clearly  and  concisely. — ^Any  kind  of  handi- 
work to  increase  dexterity  and  accuracy. — Emphasize  training  for  citizen- 
ship.— Love  of  Country. — Respect  for  laws. — Industrial  hygiene. 

What  employers  desire  taught  is  further  illustrated  by  the 
following  quotations: 

"Gymnasium  if  possible,  or  something  to  help  their  general  physical 
condition."  "Stimulate  ambition — it  is  distressing  to  see  the  terrible 
lack  of  this  quality."  "Impress  upon  their  minds  that  there  are  more 
good  positions  awaiting  for  ambitious  persons  than  there  are  such  to 
fiU  them."  "Teach  them  the  dignity  and  importance  of  work."  "The 
outstanding  characteristics  of  these  young  workers  is  that  they  do  not 
know  how  to  work,  not  that  they  do  not  want  to,  but  naturally  and  simply 
that  they  are  just  beginning  in  the  work-a-day  world.  It  is  a  new  experience 
to  them  to  which  they  must  become  adapted."  "Teach  them  respect  for 
authority  and  elderly  people."  "Teach  them  the  benefits  of  good  com- 
panions." "How  to  choose  friends."  "Teach  them  the  value  of  sleep, 
they  seem  to  be  tired  all  the  time."  "Teach  them  to  give  up  smoking, 
there  is  too  much  cigarette  smoking."  "Warn  them  of  the  dangers  of  bad 
companions,  corner  gang,  etc."  "If  the  Continuation  School  can  offset 
the  demoralizing  influence  of  bad  associates,  it  wiU  do  a  wonderful  thing." 
"Ground  the  pupils  in  the  fundamentals  of  general  education."     "Give 
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a  series  of  short  talks  by  business  men."  "Teach  discipline."  "Series  of 
very  concise  illustrative  lectures."  "Urge  night  school  attendance." 
"Develop  personal  relations  between  teacher  and  pupil  to  discover  fitness 
for  particular  job."  "Establish  a  Vocational  Guidance  Department  in 
the  Continuation  School."  "Brace  up  the  weak  spots  in  the  three  R's  by 
practice  and  review."  "Teach  them  how  to  use  the  telephone  and  use  the 
telephone  book."  "Interest  them  in  home  study,  give  home  lessons  and 
assignments."  "Interest  them  in  pubUc  libraries  and  the  use  of  good 
books." 


One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the  Continuation  School 
is  the  out-of-work  class.  The  law  requires  that  unemployed 
minors  between  14  and  16  years  attend  either  the  day  school  or 
twenty  hours  a  week  at  the  Continuation  School.  This  is 
the  source  of  the  greatest  number  of  absences  in  the  school. 
The  lack  of  money  to  pay  car  fare  is  the  principal  reason  for 
non-attendance.  It  is  my  behef  that  this  difficulty  may  be 
largely  overcome  by  supplying  car  tickets  to  those  required 
to  attend  the  out-of-work  class. 

There  is  a  definite  aid  in  building  up  the  attendance  at  this 
class.  It  is  the  department  for  the  establishing  of  co-operative 
relations  with  employers.  These  relations  are  in  an  extremely 
flourishing  condition  in  both  the  boys'  and  girls'  divisions. 
Literally,  hundreds  of  employers  now  know  that  it  is  possible  to 
telephone  to  the  school  when  boys  or  girls  are  needed  and  that 
in  the  out-of-work  class  may  usually  be  found  the  particular 
type  necessary  to  fill  the  particular  vacancy.  This  does  away 
with  the  necessity  of  going  to  a  private  employment  agency 
which  takes  an  entire  week's  pay  from  the  child  for  finding  the 
position.  During  the  past  year  many  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  saved  to  the  young  workers  of  the  city  and  at  the 
same  time  the  employers  received  boys  and  girls  selected  with 
a  view  to  their  fitness  for  the  position  offered.  This  depart- 
ment is  of  great  assistance  in  bringing  the  business  men  of  the 
city  to  a  realization  of  what  part-time  education  can  accom- 
plish for  their  young  employees. 

This  leads  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  part-time 
education  in  general  and  what  can  be  done  in  four  hours  a 
week  at  school  in  particular. 

The  rapid  spread  of  Continuation  Schools,  following  the 
lead  of  Boston,  shows  that  educators  of  to-day  reahze  that  in 
the  great  army  of  adolescents  who  leave  school  at  or  about 
fourteen  years  of  age  he  great  potential  powers  for  good  or 
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destruction.  This  army  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  great 
working  class  of  the  country  in  whose  hands  are  placed  its  des- 
tinies. What  an  enormous  power  for  good  is  the  school  which 
takes  this  multitude  into  its  sympathetic  and  understanding 
embrace,  furnishes  men  and  women  of  experience  in  school  and 
shop  to  guide  them  through  the  most  difficult  period  of  their 
lives,  awakens  ambition,  leads  them  to  make  sure  judgments, 
helps  direct  them  to  an  accurate  choice  of  vocation,  and  above 
all,  makes  them  realize  the  sacredness  of  toil  with  its  respon- 
sibihties  and  its  rights,  and  the  reward  that  comes  with  labor 
well  performed — a  serene  and  contented  old  age! 

But  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight.  Until  laws  are  made  by 
virtue  of  which  the  young  workers  of  our  country  are  enabled 
to  spend  one  week  at  school,  and  the  next  at  work — from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  at  least — our  duty  to  the  youth 
of  our  land  is  not  done.  But  day  by  day  the  beacon  beams 
more  brightly  to  our  vision  and  in  the  comparatively  near 
future  we  can  hope  to  see  the  full  light  of  the  day  of  its  accom- 
plishment. 

In  regard  to  the  present  hours  of  attendance  in  the  Con- 
tinuation School,  the  question  is  often  asked,  "What  can  the 
pupil  learn  in  four  hours  a  week?"  A  visit  to  the  school  will 
provide  the  best  answer  to  the  question — a  quick,  comprehen- 
sive and  satisfactory  one. 

If  that  be  impossible  the  following  picture  may  be  drawn. 
Given  a  small  number  of  pupils  grouped  according  to  their 
individual  differences,  their  particular  choice  of  subject  or 
academic  grade.  In  the  Boys'  Division,  the  work  may  be  in 
any  one  of  the  following  departments : 

Machine  Shop  Work  Bookkeeping 

Woodworking  Typewriting 

Sheet  Metal  Working  Office  Practice 

Printing  Salesmanship 

Mechanical  Drawing  General  Academic  Work 
Electricity 

In  the  Girls'  Division: 

Dressmaking  Bookkeeping 

MiUinery  Typewriting 

Power  Machine  Office  Practice 

Cooking  General  Academic  Work 
Home  Making 
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In  each  class  two  hours  are  devoted  to  academic  work, 
including  Enghsh,  Civics  and  Hygiene,  and  a  discussion  of 
the  problem  to  be  worked  out  in  the  shop.  The  following 
incident  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  latter  point: 

In  the  sheet  metal  class  a  pupil  was  industriously  working 
out  an  example  in  multiplication  of  fractions.  After  it  was 
finished,  a  short  conversation  with  the  boy  brought  out  the 
illuminating  fact  that  a  similar  example  done  in  an  elementary 
school  would  receive  a  "c"  from  the  teacher  if  the  answer 
were  correct.  In  the  Continuation  School  the  correct  working 
out  of  that  problem  together  wdth  associated  ones  would  in 
the  shop  find  its  material  expression  in  a  bread  box  for  the 
mother  of  the  boy.  And  so  in  all  the  departments,  the  pupil 
brings  his  labors  in  the  academic  classroom  to  fruition  in  the 
shop  correlated  "with  it.  This  may  take  the  various  forms  of 
a  table,  step  ladder,  chair,  dress,  hat,  or  a  jar  of  preserved 
vegetables,  a  radio  outfit,  a  neatly  typewritten  page,  or  an 
ash  barrel. 

However,  the  real  value  of  the  school  does  not  lie  particularly 
in  these  material  accompHshments.  It  lies  in  the  'light  and 
strength  that  it  gives  to  the  pupils,  enabling  them  the  more 
clearly  to  see  and  follow  the  pathway  of  duty  as  it  winds  its 
narrow  way  through  the  years  that  face  them.  Herein  the 
Continuation  School  must  succeed  or  fail.  That  it  is  succeed- 
ing in  Boston  is  the  conviction  of  those  most  closely  coimected 
with  it — the  teachers  who  watch  and  guide  the  progress  of 
the  adolescent  youth  who  pass  through  it  and  out  into  the  active 
life  of  the  work-a-day  world. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

PAUL  V.  DONOVAN, 
Principal  of  the  Continuation  School. 
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REPORT  OF  THE   DIRECTOR   OF   MEDICAL 
INSPECTION. 


Mk.  Jekemiah  E.  Burke, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Boston,  Mass. 

My  dear  Sir: — I  herewith  submit  the  following  report  of 
the  Medical  Inspection  Department,  Boston  Pubhc  Schools, 
for  the  school  year  1921-22. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  the  Director  of  Medical  Inspection, 
the  School  Committee  granted  permission  for  the  introduction 
of  the  Schick  test  in  the  schools  in  October,  1921. 

Impressed  with  the  advantages  of  the  Schick  test  for  the 
prevention  of  diphtheria,  the  Director  of  Medical  Inspection 
recommended  its  adoption  in  two  districts.  The  School 
Committee  approved  this  recommendation  in  November,  1921. 

Dr.  Solomon  H.  Rubin,  school  physician  in  the  WiUiam  Lloyd 
Garrison  and  George  Putnam  Districts  (enrollment  about 
2700  pupils)  was  assigned  to  this  work.  Suggestions  for  the 
cards  and  record  blanks  were  taken  from  the  New  York  system. 

Local  physicians  were  informed  of  the  proposed  work  and 
its  advantages,  and  1500  circular  letters  were  sent,  through  the 
children,  to  the  parents,  advising  them  in  regard  to  the  Schick 
test,  and  requesting  consent  for  its  application  to  their  children. 

A  mothers'  meeting  was  held  in  the  Wilham  Lloyd  Garrison 
School  at  which  Dr.  Edwin  L.  Place,  Superintendent,  South 
Department,  Boston  City  Hospital,  described  the  Schick  test 
and  its  advantages.  Dr.  Ceconi,  representing  the  Health 
Department,  co-operated. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  the  Master  of  the  George 
Putnam  District  for  the  apphcation  of  the  Schick  test  to 
children  bringing  written  permission  from  their  parents  or 
guardians.  A  teachers'  meeting  was  held  on  December  21, 1921 
at  which  there  was  discussion  of  the  work,  and  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  teachers  was  assured. 

In  the  WiUiam  Lloyd  Garrison  District,  less  than  50%  of  the 
parents  gave  their  consent.  This  may  have  been  due  to  several 
factors,  such  as  the  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  parents  and 
the  fear  of  consequences.     Some  parents  who  were  either  un- 
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acquainted  with  the  work,  or  who  feared  the  consequences,  were 
later  walling  to  have  their  children  Schick  tested.  The  wishes 
of  the  parents  have  always  been  respected.  In  a  few  instances, 
parents  were  unwilhng  to  permit  the  second  inoculation  and  in 
some  cases  they  would  not  permit  immunization  after  the  Schick 
test  had  been  performed. 

There  have  been  very  few  instances  of  illness  resulting  from 
immunization  by  toxin-antitoxin.  Headache,  malaise,  fever, 
local  redness,  and  induration  at  the  point  of  inoculation,  also 
pain  in  the  immunized  arm  occurred  in  a  few  cases.  Toxin- 
antitoxin  has  been  given,  with  no  after-effects,  to  children 
showing  organic  lesions  of  the  heart.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  the  younger  the  child,  the  more  likely  he  is  to 
endure  without  consequences  the  toxin-antitoxin. 

The  fact  that  there  are  373  positive  reactions  against  148 
negative  in  a  small  group  of  531  children  Schick  tested  in  the 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  District,  indicates  the  value  of  this 
testing.  The  cases  of  diphtheria  that  have  been  reported  in 
this  district  were  cases  that  if  Schick  tested  would  show  a 
positive  reaction. 

Some  local  physicians  have  advised  parents  against  the 
Schick  test.  On  the  contrary,  a  large  number  of  physicians 
whose  children  attend  the  William  Lloyd  Garrison  school  have 
requested  that  their  children  not  only  be  Schick  tested  but 
that  they  be  immunized,  a  manifestation  of  confidence  in 
Schick  immunization. 

The  Director  of  Medical  Inspection  beheves  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Schick  test  will,  in  a  few  years,  practically 
eradicate  diphtheria.  He  questions  the  advisabihty  of  the 
school  authorities  adopting  this  test  in  all  of  the  schools,  but 
its  success  in  one  district  will  demonstrate  to  the  pubhc  its 
importance  in  the  prevention  of  diphtheria. 

After  the  family  physician  has  used  this  method  for  several 
years  on  children  of  pre-school  age,  few  cases  will  be  discovered 
in  our  classrooms. 

The  benefit  to  the  public  wiU  repay  the  School  Comimittee 
for  the  time  and  money  expended  in  this  preliminary  testing. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  report  of  Dr.  Solomon  H.  Rubin, 
school  physician,  who  performed  the  tests: 

Complying  with  your  request  I  herewith  submit  my  report  of  the  work 
of  Schick  Testing  and  of  inoculating  with  toxin-antitoxin  the  pupils  of 
the  WiUiam  Lloyd  Garrison  and  George  Putnam  Districts.     These  two 
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districts  only  have  been  treated,  and  the  statistics  herein  presented  are 
based  on  findings  in  these  districts. 

The  Schick  Test  is  a  test  of  susceptibihty.  It  determines  accurately 
the  presence  or  absence  of  a  natural  antitoxin  against  diphtheria  in  the 
body  fluids  and  tissues.  The  procedure  of  S chick-Testing  is  simple,  harm- 
less and  practically  painless,  and  the  result  is  acciu-ate  if  properly  read. 
It  consists  of  the  intracutaneous  injection  of  .02  c.c.  of  diphtheria  toxin. 
In  about  four  days  there  appears  at  the  point  of  inoculation  an  area  of  red- 
ness of  the  size  of  a  25  cent  piece,  which  is  followed  by  desquamation  and 
pigmentation,  the  latter  persisting  several  weeks.  Such  a  reaction  is 
termed  a  positive  reaction,  and  it  signifies  that  the  person  so  reacting 
is  susceptible  to  diphtheria.  If  no  reaction  appears  that  person  possesses 
in  his  body  fluids  and  tissues  sufficient  natural  antitoxin  to  neutraHze  the 
toxin  of  the  diphtheria  germ.  Such  a  person  cannot  contract  diphtheria 
if  exjjosed  to  the  disease.  Other  reactions,  namely;  the  pseudo  and  com- 
bined reactions  may  result  from  toxin  inoculations,  but  its  significance, 
although  important,  is  not  a  topic  for  consideration  in  this  report. 

Persons  who  give  a  positive  Schick  reaction  may  be  rendered  immune 
by  active  stimulation  of  their  tissues  with  toxin-antitoxin  specially  pre- 
pared for  this  purpose. 

Toxin-antitoxin  is  harmless.  It  should  be  administered  every  week 
successively  for  three  weeks.  Immunity  is  estabUshed  in  from  six  to 
eight  months  after  the  administration  of  the  third  inoculation.  Although 
this  is  the  general  rule,  some  cases  require  a  second  series  of  inoculation 
to  estabUsh  immunity.  The  period  of  immunity,  so  far,  has  been  six  years, 
and  according  to  rehable  observers,  theoretically  immimity  should  be 
permanent.     Some  children  become  immune  in  about  four  months. 

To  make  certain  that  a  person  treated  with  toxin-antitoxin  is  immune, 
it  is  necessary  to  retest  that  person  in  from  six  to  eight  months  after  the 
first  series  of  inoculation  has  been  administered.  Statistics  show  that 
from  80-90%  of  artificially  immunized  children  give  a  negative  Schick 
reaction.  As  stated  above,  those  who  persist  in  yielding  a  positive  reac- 
tion after  the  first  series  of  inoculation  should  be  subjected  to  a  second 
or  third  series  of  inoculations  with  toxin-antitoxin  until  a  negative  Schick 
test  is  produced. 

Briefly,  this  describes  the  process  of  Schick-Testing  and  of  active 
immunization  with  toxin-antitoxin  as  it  has  been  carried  out  on  the  pupils 
of  the  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  George  Putnam  Districts. 

At  the  .present  time,  active  immunization  against  diphtheria  is  being 
practiced  throughout  the  United  States,  in  the  Army  and  Navy  and  in 
certain  parts  of  Europe. 

The  general  use  of  this  method  of  diphtheria  prevention  will  result 
ultimately  in  the  eradication  of  the  disease  from  public  schools,  and  if 
carried  out  in  children  of  pre-school  age  and  in  adults  the  disease  should 
become  extinct  in  the  course  of  time.  When  it  is  considered  that  thousands 
of  children  annually  die  from  diphtheria  and  many  suffer  permanent 
damage  as  a  result  of  the  disease,  this  method  of  diphtheria  prevention 
should  be  universally  adopted. 

Before  the  children  of  the  aforesaid  districts  were  Schick  Tested,  their 
parents  were  requested  to  attend  mass  meetings  held  in  the  William  Lloyd 
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Garrison  and  George  Putnam  Schools.  Dr.  Edwin  H.  Place  of  the  Boston 
City  Hospital  and  Dr.  Benjamin  White  of  the  State  Health  Department 
addressed  the  parents,  demonstrated  the  Schick  Test  upon  themselves,  and 
explained  its  purpose,  its  harmlessness,  and  assured  them  of  its  usefulness  as 
a  preventive  measure  against  diphtheria.  Circular  letters  were  addressed 
to  aU  physicians  of  both  districts.  These  letters  explained  the  method 
and  object  of  the  Schick  Test  and  requested  their  co-operation.  This 
was  done  to  insure  complete  co-operation  from  the  profession,  especially 
since  it  was  expected  that  parents  would  naturally  turn  to  their  family 
physicians  for  advice. 

Consent  cards  were  prepared  and  these  were  distributed  among  the 
children  attending  schools  of  both  districts.  No  child  was  tested  or  im- 
munized without  the  written  consent  of  the  parent  or  guardian.  About 
40%  of  the  school  population  returned  signed  consent  cards,  the  remain- 
ing 60%  refused  to  avail  themselves  of  this  preventive  measure  and  this 
was  due  to  several  motives,  the  most  prominent  of  which  are  as  follows: 

1.  Inertia. 

2.  Indifference. 

3.  Fear. 

4.  Lack  of  confidence. 

5.  Pupils'  objection. 

6.  Ignorance. 

The  administration  of  the  test  to  several  hundred  children  without 
a  single  mishap  did  much  to  restore  the  shaken  confidence  of  the  pubUc 
of  that  community.  Later  even  some  of  the  most  obstinate  outstanding 
skeptics  expressed  their  desire  to  have  their  children  tested  and  inocu- 
lated. But  since  it  was  impossible  to  return  to  classes  already  treated 
these  children  were  advised  to  consult  their  family  physicians.  This  un- 
doubtedly is  responsible  for  the  small  number  of  children  treated  in  our 
series. 

The  paraphenalia  used  in  the  performance  of  the  test  consisted  of 
standard  equipment,  improved  and  modified  to  suit  our  needs.  Every 
needle  and  syringe  used  in  this  work  was  sterihzed  by  boiMng.  The  chil- 
dren's arms  were  cleansed  with  suitable  antiseptic  solutions.  The  diphtheria 
toxin  and  the  toxin-antitoxin  employed  in  our  work  was  prepared  for  us  by 
the  antitoxin  laboratory  of  the  State  Department  of  Health.  Not  a  single 
ampoule  produced  deleterious  results.  Every  lot  used  had  been  tested  in 
the  antitoxin  laboratory,  before  it  was  used. 

Children  were  tested  by  classes  and  readings  were  made  on  the  fourth 
day  after  inoculation.  Because  of  other  duties  of  the  school  physician 
and  the  school  nurse,  it  was  not  possible  to  see  every  child  tested, 
daily.  In  this  way  many  pseudo  and  combined  reactions  were  lost  which 
explains  the  unusually  small  number  of  children  giving  such  reactions. 
The  administration  of  toxin-antitoxin  to  children  who  have  manifested 
local  reactions,  consisting  of  swollen  arms  and  general  reactions  such  as 
headache  and  fever,  undoubtedly  showed  a  protein  reaction  which  was 
lost  to  us  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day. 

Children  frequently  absented  themselves  from  school  on  account  of 
these  slight  and  inconsequential  after  effects,  but  investigation  proved 
that  those  children  suffered  more  from  fear  than  from  pain  or  discomfort. 
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Parents  have  shown  commendable  cooperation,  seldom  complaining 
and  only  occasionally  inquiring  of  the  school  physician  if  the  child's  indis- 
position is  of  any  serious  consequence.  Reassurance,  however,  was  all 
that  was  necessary  to  remove  any  objections  they  might  have  raised. 

The  school  nurse  followed  up  every  case  of  reported  illness  among 
the  tested  or  inoculated  children  and  in  almost  every  instance  the 
iUness  was  not  due  to  the  toxin-antitoxin,  and  certainly  not  to  the  toxin 
used  in  Schick  Testing.  The  nurse  also  kept  the  records,  visited  the 
children  in  classrooms,  held  conferences  with  parents  and  noted  the  degree 
of  local  or  constitutional  disturbance,  if  any  resulted  in  inoculated  children. 
It  has  not  been  possible  to  follow  up  many  children  who  were  tested  and 
who  received  one  inoculation  but  who  remained  absent  from  school  for 
other  reasons.  On  their  return  to  school,  they  were  given  their  over-due 
injections.  Such  children  received  their  toxin-antitoxin  injections  at 
longer  intervals  than  the  usual  period  allowed  to  elapse  between  injec- 
tions. According  to  Dr.  Zingher  of  New  York,  who  is  carrying  on  this 
work  in  the  New  York  Schools,  there  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  longer 
intervals  between  injections.  He  beheves  that  longer  intervals  between 
inoculations  "has  the  advantage  in  allowing  the  local  reaction  to  disappear 
more  completely  before  the  next  injection  of  toxin-antitoxin  is  given. 
There  may  also  be  a  better  antitoxin  response  when  the  injections  are 
given  two  weeks  apart." 

The  question  of  anaphylaxis  has  naturally  been  raised  by  physicians 
practising  in  the  school  districts  and  our  reply,  in  the  beginning,  has 
been  a  reassurance  against  such  mishaps.  While  this  confidence  was 
inspired  by  reports  from  other  cities  our  own  experience  confirms  these 
reports. 

Physicians  and  parents  frequently  objected  to  the  administration 
of  toxin-antitoxin  to  children  who,  they  said,  were  suffering  from  heart 
disease,  anemia,  general  debility,  or  'weakness.'  We  have  found  no  iU 
results  from  the  inoculation  of  toxin-antitoxin  in  definitely  established 
cases  of  organic  heart  disease,  bronchitis,  asthma  and  certainly  no  bad 
effects  were  produced,  as  a  result  of  the  injections,  in  children  who  were 
supposed  to  be  'run-down,'  'anemic,'  or  'too  weak'  to  receive  these  inocu- 
lations, according  to  letters  received  from  physicians  and  parents.  In 
other  words,  we  found  no  definite  contra-indications  to  the  Schick  Test 
and  to  the  administration  of  toxin-antitoxin. 

It  has  been  noted  above  that  we  have  administered  three  inoculations 
of  one  c.c.  of  toxin-antitoxin  to  each  positive  and  combined  reactor.  Ex- 
periments with  two  inoculations  of  1.5  c.  c.  of  toxin-antitoxin  has  been 
carried  out  by  Zingher  with  a  view  to  simplifying  the  whole  procedure,  but 
his  conclusions  are  in  favor  of  the  administration  of  three  injections  of 
toxin-antitoxin  one  week  apart.  This  has  been  our  practice  and  it  will 
be  the  course  we  expect  to  foUow  if  this  work  is  permitted  in  the  schools 
next  year. 

We  have  administered  1812  injections  of  toxin-antitoxin  to  the  children 
in  the  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  WiUiams,  Wahiut  Avenue  Kindergarten, 
George  Putnam  and  ElUs  Mendell  Schools. 

The  population  of  these  schools  is  2649  children  of  which  979  children 
consented  to  be  Schick  Tested  and  immunized  if  they  were  positive  reactors. 
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The  comparatively  small  number  of  'consents'  received  is  due  to  many 
factors.  First  and  foremost  is  the  lack  of  pubhcity  which  the  diphtheria- 
prevention-campaign  suffered  and  which  should  have  been  extensively 
carried  out  if  so  radical  an  innovation  as  the  association  of  shght  pain  and 
discomfort  with  school  work  was  to  be  successfully  introduced  in  Boston 
Pubhc  Schools.  Locally,  our  campaign  of  pubUcity  has  been  as  extensive 
as  was  permitted  by  the  department,  but  it  was  not  sufficiently  far-reaching 
and  not  as  effective  in  securing  large  consent  returns  as  it  would  have  been 
if  the  press  had  been  enlisted  in  our  cause.  Fear  on  the  part  of 
parents  is  a  second  factor  responsible  for  the  small  number  of  consents  ob- 
tained. The  other  factors  are  noted  above.  Public  reassurance  from  the 
School  Committee,  and  from  the  Department  of  Medical  Inspection, 
through  the  press,  together  with  statistics  from  other  cities  would  have 
swelled  our  numbers.  I  earnestly  recommend  the  urgent  need  of  an 
active  and  far-reaching  publicity  campaign,  similar  to  that  carried  on  in 
other  cities,  if  Diphtheria  prevention  is  to  be  introduced  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Boston  on  a  much  larger  scale.  If  the  work  in  the  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  and  George  Putnam  Districts  was  a  test  of  public 
opinion,  the  results  obtained  would  warrant  the  extension  of  the  work 
throughout  the  entire  school  system. 

If  37%  of  the  school  children  of  these  two  large  school  districts  were 
willing  to  be  protected  against  diphtheria  there  is  no  satisfactory  reason 
why  that  number  should  not  be  raised  to  100%  if  parents  could  be  reached 
in  some  suitable  and  effective  manner. 

It  may  be  stated  here,  that  the  campaign  of  diphtheria  prevention 
in  the  WiUiam  Lloyd  Garrison  and  George  Putnam  Districts  has  stimu- 
lated local  physicians  to  carry  on  this  work  among  pre-school  children  as 
well  as  among  school  children  who  prefer  that  their  own  physicians  should 
test  and  inoculate  them.  We  have  always  encouraged  children  to  seek 
treatment  along  these  hnes  from  their  own  family  physicians.  If  this  work 
will  be  carried  out  by  private  physicians  in  their  own  practice  and  by  the 
schools,  diphtheria  will  soon  be  placed  in  the  category  of  rare  and  extinct 
diseases. 

The  grades  examined  were  from  kindergarten  to  the  ninth  grade. 
The  ages  of  the  children  were  from  four  to  sixteen  years.  It  should  be 
noticed  in  the  following  table  that  the  ages  in  the  lower  grades  are  much 
higher  than  they  should  be  for  those  grades.  This  is  due  to  the  admission 
of  older  children  into  the  lower  grades  who  have  come  from  foreign  lands. 

Of  the  979  children  tested,  there  were  506  boys  and  473  girls.  The 
nmnber  of  positive  reactors  were  266  boys  and  300  girls,  a  total  of  566. 
There  were  22  combined  reactions  but  this  nimaber  is  not  accurate,  since 
many  combined  reactions  and  pseudo  reactions  were  lost  on  account 
of  late  examinations  and  they  were  therefore  not  recorded.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  only  reactors  who  showed  a  combined  reaction  suffered 
local  sweUing  with  pain  and  some  shght  constitutional  disturbance,  such 
as  malaise  and  shght  headache.  Children  who  did  not  give  a  combined 
reaction  but  showed  local  reaction  probably  were  pseudo  reactors  which 
were  lost,  leaving  positive  reaction. 

There  were  289  negative  reactors  of  which  163  were  boys  and  126  girls. 
We  undoubtedly  had  many  pseudo  reactions  among  negative  reactors, 
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but  these  have  been  lost  because  our  cases  were  not  followed  up  daily  after 
testing  or  because  many  children  were  absent  from  school  after  they 
were  tested.  Here  again,  we  were  handicapped  by  an  insufficient  working 
force.  Children  should  be  followed  daily  if  accurate  results  are  desired. 
In  so  far  as  the  results  of  our  work  are  concerned,  the  line  of  division  is 
between  the  positive  and  negative  reactors  and  these  we  have  been  able 
to  read  with  accuracy. 

The  following  chart  represents   the  nvunber  of  children   tested  accord- 
ing to  grade,  age  and  reaction: 
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A  striking  feature  visibly  prominent  in  the  behavior  of  the  children 
towards  this  work  was  their  attitude  of  willingness  to  be  tested  and  inocu- 
lated; in  fact,  there  was  considerable  rivalry  among  the  youngsters  for 
leadership  in  courage  and  complacency  while  the  needle  was  being  used. 

A  survey  of  the  cases  of  diphtheria  reported  among  school  children 
attending  the  schools  of  the  two  districts  reveals  the  interesting  fact  that 
only  non-tested  and  therefore  non-immunized  children  were  affected;  and 
of  those  tested,  only  positive  reactors  in  whom  immunity  had  not  been 
estabhshed  were  taken  ill  with  Diphtheria. 

Dr.  Zingher  of  New  York,  and  in  fact  all  workers  and  investigators  in  this 
field  of  preventive  work,  unanimously  agree  that  active  immunity  develops 
in  from  four  to  eight  months  after  treatment  with  toxin-antitoxin.  Some 
children  do  not  develop  immunity  regardless  of  the  number  of  injections 
administered,  but  these  are  in  a  very  small  number;  others  require  several 
injections  before  immunity  is  finally  estabhshed.  However,  it  is  very 
important  to  determine  if  a  child  is  immune  before  he  is  so  certified.  This 
is  done  by  re-S chick-Testing  the  inoculated  children  in  from  six  to  eight 
months  after  a  series  of  injections  have  been  administered.  If  a  child 
is  found  to  be  susceptible,  as  determined  by  positive  Schick  reactions, 
it  is  necessary  to  subject  him  to  a  second  series  of  inoculation  and  re- 
testing.  This  requires,  of  course,  considerable  supervision,  which  will 
demand  a  sufficient  corps  of  workers  in  the  field.     We  have  not  had  the 
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opportunity  to  determine  the  number  of  children  who  have  been  rendered 
immune  by  active  immunization  with  toxin-antitoxin  as  revealed  by 
the  Schick  Test.  This  will  be  done  when  the  schools  open  next  September. 
If  active  immunization  is  instituted  in  the  beginning  of  a  school  year,  re- 
tests  can  be  made  before  the  school  year  is  ended.  Our  work  began  late 
in  the  school  year.  It  is  also  important  to  follow  up  immunized  children 
and  negative  reactors  to  determine  if  these  children  develop  diphtheria. 
One  of  our  difficulties  will  be  with  cases  of  tonsilitis,  who  are  carriers 
and  who  give  a  positive  culture,  but  who  are  negative  to  the  Schick  Test. 
This  is  an  educational  problem  which  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  other 
agencies.     Such  cases  have  occurred  in  our  series. 

In  the  New  York  Schools,  from  70-93%  of  children  were  rendered 
immvme  after  two  series  of  toxin-antitoxin  injections.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  determine  when  the  schools  reopen  next  September  how 
many  of  our  children  have  been  rendered  immune  after  one  series  of  in- 
jections. 

The  shocking  mortality  and  morbidity  from  diphtheria,  despite  our 
advanced  knowledge  of  the  disease  and  with  the  aid  of  antitoxin  raises 
the  question  of  prophylaxis  which  has  its  answer  in  this  new  method  of 
active  immunization  with  toxin-antitoxin.  Whether  children  should  be 
tested  before  they  are  actively  immunized  is  a  question  to  be  answered 
for  the  child  of  pre-school  age.  But  in  the  pubhc  schools,  I  firmly  beUeve 
that  all  children  should  be  tested  first  more  as  a  matter  of  poUcy  than  of 
necessity.  At  any  rate,  whether  tested  or  not,  all  susceptible  children 
should  be  immunized  if  this  dreaded  preventible  disease  is  to  be  eradicated. 
Since  the  Boston  Health  Department  is  actively  engaged  in  the  active 
immunization  of  the  pre-school  child,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  school 
physician  to  piirsue  this  work  in  the  schools. 

I  earnestly  plead  for  the  organization  of  a  corps  of  physicians  and 
nurses  whose  only  duty  shall  be  the  carrying  on  of  diphtheria-prevention 
work  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools.  Boston  should  not  be  a  late  entrant 
into  this  field  of  preventive  work.  Boston  should  take  its  place  with  the 
other  progressive  cities  where  this  work  is  being  actively  carried  on,  with 
the  view  of  saving  from  untimely  death  and  from  unnecessary  illness,  which 
often  permanently  incapacitates,  many  thousands  of  our  children. 

It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  I  ask  permission  to  carry  on  this 
work  on  a  broader  and  larger  scale  throughout  the  entire  school  system 
when  the  schools  reopen  next  September. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  profound  appreciation  of 
the  encouragement  and  co-operation  and  courtesy  afforded  me  by  Dr. 
WiUiam  H.  Devine,  the  Director  of  Medical  Inspection,  Boston  Pubhc 
Schools,  and  by  Dr.  Benjamin  White  of  the  Antitoxin  Laboratory,  who  is 
an  earnest  and  enthusiastic  worker  in  this  field  of  preventive  medicine 
and  who  supervises  the  preparation  of  the  toxin  and  toxin-antitoxin 
used  in  this  work.  I  desire  to  express  many  thanks  to  Dr.  Edwin  H. 
Place  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  whose  enthusiasm  inspired  this  work 
and  whose  experience  with  this  method  of  diphtheria  prevention  has 
helped  me  in  this  work. 

I  beg  leave  to  record  here  also  my  appreciation  of  the  school  nurse, 
Miss  Theresa  V.  Kelly,  whose  untiring  devotion  to  this  work  made  it 
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possible  for  me  to  carry  it  on  to  its  present  conclusion.  Miss  Mary 
E.  Keyes  and  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Morse,  Masters  of  the  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  and  George  Putnam  Districts  respectively,  have  shown  a  spirit 
of  co-operation  which  resulted  in  creating  greater  confidence  of  parents  in 
this  work;  and  the  school  teachers  are  deserving  of  a  very  large  share  of 
credit  for  their  activity  in  educating  the  children  in  the  harmlessness  and 
usefulness  of  the  Schick  Test,  and  of  toxin-antitoxin  injections." 

The  Director  of  Medical  Inspection  desires  to  express  his 
appreciation  of  Dr.  Rubin's  ability  and  zeal  in  conducting  the 
Schick  Test  and  administering  of  toxin-antitoxin. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  H.  DEVINE, 

Director  of  Medical  Inspection. 
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